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New and exclusive office procedures—using Remington 
Rand’s unique team of Punched-Card Methods and Kardex 


Visible Systems— give you the facts you need to get top pro- 
duction from available facilities . . . at lowest possible cost! 


2 ways to get more production — faster 


1. Shorten the production planning cycle by getting 
firm schedules into the plant faster... and 

2. Speed actual production by eliminating the causes 
of many delays on the production line. 


Here’s how you do it. Use Remington Rand 
punched-card machines to develop, correlate, sort 
and print the “mass” of facts you need for efficient 
production planning. It’s the fastest method known! 

Then, for effective control, post essential facts to 
a Kardex visible system. Kardex graphically charts 
the facts you need to determine scheduled require- 
ments and control procurement, receipts and dis- 
bursements of all parts and materials. 

Users report these outstanding results. They 
maintain schedules... meet promised delivery dates 
... keep all inventories in balance. What’s more, they 


secure all the facts they need to comply with govern- 
ment regulations on inventories and to report re- 
quirements under CMP. Most important, they get 
these facts as a routine procedure without maintain- 
ing separate records. 


For Production Executives: New 
56-page study, Production Con- 
trol Systems and Procedures 
(X1268)—outlines complete pro- 
cedures for engineering, produc- 
tion planning and progress, 
machine load, material and tool 
procurement and control. Call 
the nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center, or 
write to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 1718 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The Staff Function 
in Organization 


By WILLIAM R. SPRIEGEL 


Dean, College of Business Administration, University of Texas 


and 
JOSEPH K. BAILEY 


Assistant Professor of Management, University of Texas 


The relationship of the staff to the line organization is a delicate 
one laden with many difficulties unless both parties thoroughly 
understand the relationship. 


RGANIZATION IS THE structural rela- 
O tionship between the various fac- 
tors of the enterprise. It is extremely 
important that each enterprise makes 
sure that there are no weak spots in its 
framework of responsibility within 
which all activities are carried out. 

The line organization is one in which 
authority and responsibility flow in a 
direct line from the chief executive to 
the lowest employee. At each successive 
level, authority and responsibility are 
alike in kind but more limited in scope 
than that of the level immediately above 
it in the hierarchy. Inherently, then, each 
executive is responsible for the actions 
of all those below him; likewise, each 
person in the line organization has only 
one immediate superior. 


ORIGIN OF THE STAFF 

Functional organization, as advocated 
by Frederick W. Taylor, injected the 
principle of specialization with its ad- 
vantages into the organizational struc- 
ture. In the line-and-staff organization, 
the staff is attached to the line at any 
level to assist the line in the discharge 
of its duties. The staff arises from the 
application of the principle of speciali- 
zation (the basis for functional organi- 
zation) to the line organization whose 
executive members are responsible for 
all of the work in their respective divi- 
sions or departments. It is a truism in 


management that the concentration of 
effort increases the quantity and quality 
of performance. The staff man or de- 
partment concentrates on a small part 
of the line officer’s total assignment 
thereby being in a better position to 
advise and assist him in the discharge 
of his greater responsibility. 

The staff agency does not create new 
functions: it merely concentrates into 
one focal point functions already being 
performed in scattered areas throughout 
the organization. It gives special atten- 
tion to these functions so that they may 
be performed more effectively. If the 
staff officer or agency is to render maxi- 
mum service, its assignment should con- 
sist of one function or a group of 
related functions. The staff agency will 
reduce the line executive’s problems of 
span of control, span of attention, span 
of personality, and span of mental and 
physical effort. 


THE NEED FOR STAFF AID 
Organization structure is designed to 
aid in the achievement of the purpose 
of the enterprise. Organizational rela- 
tionships are developed for the purpose 
of creating an atmosphere in which men 


1See E. H. Anderson and G. T. Schwenning, 
The Science of Production Organization, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1938, Chapter 
VI, for an outstanding discussion of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of the 
organizational types. 


will work willingly and effectively to- 
ward the common goal. By virtue of the 
necessity for coordination in group ef- 
fort, organization structure strives to 
create lines of responsibility that are 
generally recognized and to promote 
synchronization of effort. Organiza- 
tional relationships are also designed 
to facilitate control. Control is not exer- 
cised for its own sake but to facilitate 
the achievement of the objective of the 
enterprise. 

As the enterprise expands, the respon- 
sibilities of top management become 
increasingly burdensome.” Practically 
no executive is equally skilled in the 
various requirements of directing a 
large business. The three basic functions 
of manufacturing, sales, and finance pro- 
vide the first basis of differentiation in 
organization structure. A top executive 
presiding over these three main divisions 
nearly always needs help in getting 
information regarding the two with 
which he is least familiar. The line, 
divisional or departmental, heads may 
provide it for him, or they, acting as a 
committee, may assist him. With in- 
creased growth, still more advice and 
help is needed, and the respective divi- 
sional heads become so busy with their 
own work that they also need help and 
advice in carrying out their own duties. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STAFF 

The line organization has complete 
responsibility for operations and with 
this responsibility is the authority to 
command when necessary. Because of 
this need for assistance in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, line executives 
have established staff officers and de- 
partments whose authority is the author- 
ity of ideas, counsel, and service. The 
staff does not have the authority to com- 
mand nor to issue orders unless this 
authority has been specifically delegated 
to it.’ Although there are isolated in- 
stances where a staff department is vested 
with line authority, this is not an answer 


2See National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 64, 
“Company Organization Charts,” New York, 
1944, p. 5; also Studies in Business Policy, 
No. 18, 1946, pp. 4-5. 


3James D. Mooney, The Principles of Or- 
ganization, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1947, p. 33, states that.the staff service has 
“three phases, which appear in a clearly in- 
tegrated relation; the informative, the ad- 
visory, and the supervisory.” Supervisory in 
this sense is an inspection function. 
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to the problems involved in line-and- 
stafl relationships. For example, Sharon 
Steel Corporation has placed its Director 
of Personnel in “a position to exercise 
the equivalent of line authority, espe- 
cially in connection with the handling of 
complaints and grievances.”* Sharon’s 
management appears pleased with this 
organizational set-up, and it has worked 
well in this particular company. How- 
ever, personnel is a staff function, and, 
generally speaking, it will be performed 
more effectively if it remains as such. 


LAW OF THE SITUATION 

It should not be inferred that the ab- 
sence of line authority deprives the staff 
of the ability to get things done. Among 
men of good will, thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the institutional objective, the 
authority of ideas is as effective as the 
authority to command. For instance, in 
an automobile tire plant, the length of 
time a given tire is to be cured may be 
determined by a quality control depart- 
ment. This information, to facilitate 
action, may be given directly to the fore- 
man of the curing department. While 
the foreman is not responsible to the 
quality control department, he is respon- 
sible to his immediate superior for using 
the information provided him by this 
staff department. The imparting of in- 
formation across lines of responsibility 
rather than through the chain of com- 
mand recognizes the facts of life as ex- 
pressed in the Law of the Situation 
which says “that a successful solution of 
business problems depends in a large 
part on the executive’s ability to deter- 
mine the facts of the situation, his cour- 
age to face these facts, and his ability 
and willingness to follow the course of 
action which they dictate.” Some purists 
may argue that such action violates two 
of the primary fundamentals of organi- 
zation: (1) the establishment of definite 
lines of supervision, and (2) the fixing 
of responsibility. In reality this is not a 
violation. The foreman is still respon- 
sible solely to his superior. 

As the need for a staff agency emerges 
at any place within the organization, a 


4Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collec- 
tive Bargaining, Case Study No. 5, National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 1949, 
p. 10. 


5SRalph C. Davis, Business Organization and 
Operation, H. L. Hedrick, Columbus, Ohio, 
1937, p. 21. 
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basic problem must be answered: What 
is the proper role of the staff agency 
from the over-all organizational stand- 
point? The answer to this question re- 
quires a determination of the functions 
to be performed by the agency, the limits 
within which it is to act, and a clear-cut 
concept of its relationships with the other 
units of the entire organization. Surveys 
of staff operations indicate that the staff 
officer or department will perform an 
advisory, coordinating, or service func- 
tion for the line; at times a measure of 
control may be delegated to the staff to 
be exercised in the name of and in be- 
half of the line. The different types of 
staff functioning are illustrated in the 
following outline :° 


1. As a control agency in such de- 

partments as: 

1.1 Organization 

1.2 Cost 

1.3 Industrial Engineering 

1.4 Standard Practice or Pro- 
cedure 

1.5 Budget 

1.6 Accounting 

1.7 Auditing 

1.8 Credit 

1.9 Personnel (Wage Administra- 
tion, Transfers, Promotions) 

2. As an advisory agency in such de- 

partments as: 

2.1 Legal 

2.2 Economics 

2.3 Public Relations 

2.4 Sales Engineering 

2.5 Industrial Engineering 

2.6 Personnel (Labor Relations, 
Training, Transfers, Promo- 
tion, Public Relations) 


3. As a service agency in such de- 

partments as: 

3.1 Research and Development 

3.2 Engineering and Construc- 
tion 

3.3 Purchasing 

3.4 Statistics 

3.5 Traffic 

3.6 Tax 

3.7 Real Estate 

3.8 Insurance 

3.9 Motor Vehicle or Traffic 
(company owned) 

3.10 Personnel (Employment, 
Restaurant, Medical) 


6See P. E. Holden, L. S. Fish, and H. L. 
Smith, Top-Management Organization and 
Control, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1951, pp. 
38-44. 


4. As a coordinative agency in such 

departments as: 

4.1 Order and Distribution 

4.2 Production Planning and 
Control 

4.3 Merchandise 

4.4 Budget 

4.5 Personnel (Wage Administra- 
tion, Training, Organization, 
Communications with Em- 
ployees, Public Relations) 


THE USE OF STAFF AS AN 
AGENCY OF CONTROL 

Staff relationships may be divided into 
two groups: (1) general staff, in which 
the staff is concerned with almost any- 
thing its principal’ is interested in, and 
(2) technical staff, in which the staff is 
primarily concerned with some special- 
ized function. Of course, the same indi- 
vidual staff man or department may 
perform in both of these staff capacities 
if the principal so elects. When the staff 
assists his principal in control, it is usu- 
ally on a technical basis. This is espe- 
cially likely to be true when the function 
is on a continuing basis. If the assign- 
ment is temporary in character or only 
on a special-task basis, the relationship 
may readily be both general and techni- 
cal. For instance, the plant engineer may 
design a new building or an addition to 
present facilities and actually exercise 
control by hiring and supervising the 
workers who construct the building or 
the addition. The actual “doing” or con- 
structing is a line function within the 
engineering department although a staff 
function as related to the enterprise as a 
whole.® Should the engineers merely de- 
sign the building and represent manage- 
ment in supervising (inspecting) the 
construction of the building by others, 
this would be primarily a technical staff 
function. 

When the staff exercises control in the 
name of or for its principal, it is pri- 


7The principal is the person to whom the 
staff officer reports. 


8It must be remembered that a staff depart- 
ment has an organization structure of its own. 
This is usually on a line basis; however, there 
may be a staff within a staff department. To 
illustrate, a large advertising department which 
is attached to the sales division may have a 
research section that serves the various units 
of the advertising department proper. Assume, 
for instance, that the company has its adver- 
tising work divided into units on the basis of 
each of its six products. Each unit head may 
call upon the research section for help. 
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marily in terms of established standards. 
This control is essentially an inspection 
of performance or the result of per- 
formance to see that it conforms to 
specifications or the rules that govern 
the action. For instance, the organization 
department in a few companies has 
charge of job evaluation and wage ad- 
ministration within the framework of 
established policy. The staff department 
may have acted in an advisory capacity 
in the establishment of the policy that 
it represents management in controlling. 
When the appropriate line executive puts 
through a raise for an employee, the 
staff department would check to see if it 
conformed to policy and then approve or 
reject it. This would be a control activity. 
Of course, if the line officer were not 
satisfied with the action, he could appeal 
to the executive who had supervision 
over both the staff and the line officer; 
or management might set up a wage ad- 
ministration committee with final author- 
ity to handle such appeals. 

It should be kept in mind that control 
exercised by a staff is for its principal 
and is not the same as that control exer- 
cised by a line officer. It is nonetheless 
effective in spite of the differences in the 
source and the method of enforcement. 
It is complete within the area prescribed. 
Authority and responsibility for control 
delegated to the staff is more circum- 
scribed than that delegated to the line. 
It is primarily the authority of ideas 
and knowledge as manifest through 
checking performance against estab- 
lished standards. The line still remains 
responsible for total performance. Of 
course, the staff is responsible to its prin- 
cipal for the accuracy of its action. It is 
in this “no-man’s-land”, where there may 
exist an honest division of opinion be- 
tween the line and the staff, that one of 
the inherent weaknesses of the line-and- 
staff organization lies. 


THE ADVISORY FUNCTION 
OF THE STAFF 

The advisory phase of staff service is 
the most commonly recognized respon- 
sibility of the staff; the staff assistant is 
most likely to appear in this area. By 
the very nature of his duties, the line ex- 
ecutive cannot be equally well-informed 
in all phases of his work. The time factor 
is also important. A staff aid may do 
much of the “leg work” to bring perti- 
nent information to the operating execu- 
tive in a useful summarized form. For 


instance, a specialized staff may investi- 
gate various methods of shipping. The 
findings of the various experiments may 
be submitted to the general manager in 
a detailed report of some one-hundred 
pages. This information may readily 
point to the only logical decision to be 
made. Normally it would take the execu- 
tive at least three hours to wade through 
the details of the report of the technical 
staff. He might readily refer it to a mem- 
ber of his general advisory staff who is 
familiar with customers’ and dealers’ 
preferences, costs, and shipping opera- 
tions. His broad experience and ana- 
lytical ability may enable him to digest 
the long report so that he can present 
all of the needed information to his 
superior in a half hour. This illustration 
shows how two types of staff service pro- 
vide information and advice to the line 
officer. 


STAFF PROVIDES COMMUNICATION 


The preceding outline shows only a 
few of the departments that may advise 
the line officer. In fact, almost any staff 
department or executive may provide 
information for the line. The cost depart- 
ment may show the inadvisability of con- 
tinuing to produce or sell a particular 
item, but the advertising department 
may show that the particular item’s 
goodwill-producing power offsets its low 
profit or even slight loss. The purchasing 
department may provide the line officer 
or the engineering department with in- 
formation regarding a new product just 
coming on the market. The motion-and- 
time-study department (which is nor- 
mally concerned with technical matters) 
may observe unrest, in its work in the 
store, office, or plant, that should be 
called to the attention of the line execu- 
tives and the personnel department. The 
staff provides the line with additional 
avenues of communication—particularly 
in the important upward communication 
of information that may, through inad- 
vertence or intent, not be passed on to 
the responsible heads. The staff advisory 
service provides technical information 
to the principal, saves him time in assem- 
bling and interpreting detailed informa- 
tion, and substantially increases the 
probability of the upward flow of infor- 
mation. 

The term “service” is not particularly 
appropriate for describing the staff func- 
tion of “doing for another person or 


department.” The staff often does things 
for persons other than the line principal 
to which it is attached. For instance, the 
personnel department hires for all de- 
partments as a broad institutional serv- 
ice. Each department could do all its 
own hiring, but specialization in this 
activity tends to reduce costs and in- 
crease efficiency. Each department could 
do its own purchasing, engineering, rec- 
ord-keeping, and maintenance on an in- 
dependent basis, but these functions can 
be more economically done centrally by 
a staff service department. 


WATCH OUT FOR FRICTION 


Considerable friction can arise in the 
area of staff service. The staff department 
naturally wants to perform its duties at 
the minimum cost consistent with service 
adequate to meet the needs of the de- 
partment requiring the service. At times, 
the staff department seemingly loses 
sight of the fact that its only reason for 
being is the service it renders and takes 
the attitude that the operating depart- 
ments exist to make jobs for the mem- 
bers of the staff department. In other 
words, the staff department “tells” the 
operating department and tries to make 
them like it. For example, the operating 
department needs a particular machine 
for a given operation and places a requi- 
sition with the purchasing department 
only to receive a different make because 
the purchasing agent could get a better 
price on the substitute. In such a situa- 
tion, the purchasing department should 
have asked operating officials if the 
cheaper machine would be satisfactory 
before the purchase order was placed. 
(In this event, the purchasing depart- 
ment would have performed an advisory 
staff function.) 


THE COORDINATIVE FUNCTION 
OF THE STAFF 


Planning precedes organization, in 
that the organization itself requires a 
plan, and continues as an active require- 
ment in making the organization effec- 
tive. Execution is the “doing” phase of 
managerial operations. Inspection checks 
to see that the plans are executed accord- 
ing to schedule and specification. Coor- 
dination is the unifying activity of man- 
agement that enables the members of 
the organizational team to move reso- 
lutely and with confidence toward the 
objective. 
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The primary responsibility for coor- 
dination rests with the top line officers. 
However, just as the line officer extends 
his ability to control through delegation 
to either a staff or another line execu- 
tive. so does he extend his ability to 
coordinate by delegating a part of the 
responsibility to a staff executive or a 
staff department. Management is par- 
ticularly prone to delegate a portion of 
its planning responsibility to a staff de- 
partment. The actual approval of the 
plan and its release to the line for execu- 
tion are usually reserved to the respon- 
sible line executive. In actual practice, 
management’s' approval may be confined 
largely to approving the broad policy of 
which the plan is a detail, and the staff 
may be authorized to put the plan into 
motion by releasing it to the line officers 
who must carry it out. This is especially 
true of production planning and control 
which is usually a staff department re- 
porting to the factory manager. This 
department may receive the requests for 
production from the sales department (a 
copy going to the factory manager) and 
release orders to the plant on a depart- 
mental basis with no instruction or or- 
ders (other than standing orders), just 
as long as to do so comes within pres- 
ently budgeted plans or current capaci- 
ties. Should a new shift be required, this 
would require top management approval. 
There may be an agreement between the 
operating department and the production 
control department that production will 
be scheduled by the production control 
department to the actual machine and 
worker. Such a practice might seem to 
be bypassing the foreman and a viola- 
tion of fixing of responsibility. In reality, 
such is not the case. In case of manpower 
shortage or other cause, the foreman 
can shift workers or jobs — having in 
mind, of course, the meeting of produc- 
tion requirements as scheduled. It is 
economical of time and takes advantage 
of the principle of specialization to dele- 
gate the scheduling function to the staff 
department. In other words, coordina- 
tion is facilitated through the use of 
staff. 


PITFALLS IN LINE-STAFF 


RELATIONSHIPS 

As has been indicated previously, 
there is a “no-man’s-land” in line-and- 
staff relationships which can be navi- 
gated safely only when the cooperating 
parties clearly recognize the common 
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purpose and are not striving to engage 
in “empire building”. In the case of the 
production-control department schedul- 
ing to the worker, if there is friction be- 
tween the two departments, the foreman 
of the operating department may shift 
workers and work assignments to the 
extent that he is actually doing the work 
of scheduling in which event the de- 
tailed scheduling of the production-con- 
trol department is wasted. For the 
foreman to do this, means that he is 
neglecting his job of supervision of pro- 
duction, or he has the scheduling done 
by one of his men who is only duplicat- 
ing work already done. The foreman 
might so change schedules that delivery 
dates could not be met without overtime. 

It would be perfectly all right to have 
the production-control department sched- 
ule only to the foreman and to have him 
assign one of his men to do the detailed 
breaking down of the schedule. But such 
a procedure usually does not make the 
most effective use of manpower and is 
likely to consume more of the foreman’s 
time than is justified. 


BALANCE IS ESSENTIAL 


Everything that has been said about 
production control can also be said 
about personnel practices and to a lesser 
degree about cost records, industrial en- 
gineering, and purchasing. If a strong 
staff officer craves authority, he can read- 
ily reduce a retiring line officer to a 
position of subservience. The reverse is 
also true—a strong line officer may re- 
fuse to make use of the assistance avail- 
able to him in the staff. When staff skills 
are not used, they are likely to diminish 
in effectiveness if for no other reason 
than that capable staff men will not re- 
main on the job when they discover that 
their efforts are ignored. Should there 
be any assessment of blame for staff fail- 
ures, it is probably more on the side of 
the staff representative than the line. 
Relatively few staff men really under- 
stand the delicate balance required in 
organizational structure. They really do 
not know the duties of the staff officer. 
Add to this the almost universal desire 
to “exercise authority over others” rather 
than to get things done through the in- 
fluence of the “authority of ideas”, and 
an unbalanced situation emerges. It 
probably can be summed up in the “de- 
sire for status”. The line’s failure to use 
the staff services effectively often stems 


from the same source, status. Some line 
officers feel that their importance is 
being reduced when they no longer hire 
their men, do their own purchasing, 
schedule their own work, do their own 
industrial engineering, and handle their 
own inspection. In a few cases, latent 
personality defects cause the line officer 
to react unfavorably toward an “outside 
authority” interfering with his work. 


CAREFUL INDOCTRINATION 

Staff employees are frequently more 
highly educated and have closer contacts 
with higher management than their coun- 
terparts in the line with whom they have 
daily contacts. In the case of a retiring 
line officer, this may cause him to give 
in too much to the staff or to let the 
staff assume his responsibilities.? In the 
case of an aggressive line officer, this 
may cause him to ignore the staff service. 

The only way (known to the authors) 
to keep the line and staff relationships in 
proper balance so that each will in truth 
strengthen the other is careful indoc- 
trination of both groups in company 
objectives and clear-cut functional defi- 
nitions of each position. These two 
conditions should be supported by care- 
ful training in organizational principles 
and actually operating under the guid- 
ance of an executive who is keenly sensi- 
tive to organization needs. Under this 
executive’s leadership a substantial body 
of custom will evolve that will provide 
much of the restraints and incentives 
needed to make the relationships effec- 
tive. 


SEVEN POSSIBLE PITFALLS 

In summary, the pitfalls or inherent 
weaknesses of the staff relationship to the 
line are: 


1. Staff advice can easily be confused 
with an order. 


2. The line officers may easily strive 
to avoid making their own deci- 
sions and lean too heavily on the 
staff thus weakening the line officer 
and the entire organization. 


3. A strong line officer may be an- 
noyed by the staff and not make 
use of the service available to him. 
In this situation the staff tends to 
be weak, and even though it may 


9%See Paul Pigors, L. C. McKermey, and 
T. O. Armstrong, Social Problems in Labor 
Relations, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1939, pp. 9-13. 
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be excellent in research, the knowl- 
edge it possesses is not used and 
may die with the staff officer. 

4. The dominant line organization 
may not keep the staff fully in- 
formed on operations. The staff 
cannot function to the best of its 
ability if it does not have a com- 
plete picture. 

5. The major staff executives may fail 
to inform lower staff levels of all 
actions at the higher levels about 
which they should know. 

6. The line principal may fail to in- 
form his staff officers of the stand- 
ards to which the staff agency is 
expected to conform. If the staff 
department has a clear understand- 
ing of this, then it can check on its 
own performance, thus alleviating 
many misunderstandings that may 
otherwise easily arise. 

7. Since the staff is not responsible 
for results, at times it may not be 
so careful as it should be in giving 
advice, relying on the line to catch 
any defects. Psychologically this is 
not a good situation.!° 


10See Anderson and Schwenning, op. cit., 
pp. 166. 


SUMMARY 

The relationship of the staff to the line 
organization is a delicate one fraught 
with inherent difficulties unless both par- 
ties thoroughly understand the relation- 
ship and strive to promote the general 
welfare of the company rather than to 
magnify differences. It is very important 
that the responsibilities of the staff be 
clearly defined. It is also highly desir- 
able that both the line and staff officers 
be carefully trained in the theory behind 
the line-and-staff organization. Added to 
the clear definition of function and de- 
tailed training in principles is needed 
dynamic leadership by the line officers to 
keep the relationship in balance. It is so 
easy to retain the structure and name yet 
change the facts of a relationship over a 
period of time so gradually that the par- 
ties involved at the top are scarcely 
aware of the transformation. The people 
down the line who are most involved 
will know it, and also suffer considerable 
emotional distress, yet their voices may 
never be heard by the people responsible 
for correcting the situation. 

When relationships are kept in proper 
perspective the staff may render invalu- 
able aid in the areas of advice, control, 
coordination, and service. The final re- 


sponsibility for keeping the staff organi- 
zation in a balance relationship rests 
with the line officers. Aggressive indi. 
viduals either in the line or staff tend to 
get more recognition than is their just 
due unless management is constantly on 
guard to see that the people who perform 
their duties quietly but effectively are 
given due consideration. This tendency 
is not confined to business organizations 
but is equally true of universities, goy- 
ernment, churches, and the armed serv. 
ices. Eternal vigilance is the price that 
has to be paid to keep the “no-man’s. 
land” of responsibilities between the line 
and staff clearly marked. Just as markers 
on the highway are often ignored, some- 
times removed, or even shifted by selfish 
individuals so are functional definitions 
of responsibilities in organization at 
times ignored, or modified in fact, even 
though not changed in the organizational 
manual. Constant evaluation of the or- 
ganization performance, careful follow- 
up training in institutional objectives, 
and a firm hand at the helm is required 
to keep the line-and-staff on a true 
course. When this is done individual sat- 
isfactions are increased and the work 
experience provides a way of life as well 
as means of earning a livelihood. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Procedures in 


Industry and Business 


By DR. MICHAEL ALBERY 


Associate Professor of Finance and Industrial Management, 
Boston College 


Procedures in enterprise are equivalent to established customs, 


traditions, enacted laws and municipal ordnances which govern 


the relations between all human beings. 


BETWEEN human beings 
have to be regulated either by 
established customs and traditions or by 
formulated statutes. Lack of traditions 
or rules results often in chaos and an- 
archy. Citizens of a country or a state 
have to comply with enacted laws. 
People living in a community have to 
comply with municipal ordnances. Sim- 
ilarly the relations of men working in 
an enterprise, whether it is an industrial, 
commercial, municipal or charitable or- 
ganization have to be regulated by 
established customs or by preconceived 
rules. These rules are known under the 
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conception “procedures.” Most of the 
modern enterprises embody their in- 
ternal rules into the form of procedures. 

The successful operation of industrial 
and commercial enterprises to a great 
extent depends upon the adhering to a 
definite course, set by these procedures. 
Lack of procedures contribute to con- 
fusion, duplication of effort and ineffi- 
ciency. Without procedures senior and 
junior executives would be constantly 
obliged to make decisions in matters of 
simple routine and in matters of minor 
importance and would be constantly 
encroaching upon the fields of activities 
and authorities of each other. Well con- 
ceived procedures contribute to a smooth 
flow of operations. 

The preparing of procedures has de- 
veloped into a specialized profession. 
Some large enterprises employ a man- 
agement engineer’s staff, skilled in an- 
alyzing facts and arriving at the most 
efficient ways of reaching desired results, 
skilled also in formulating clearly and 
precisely the course of action to be 
followed. 

Procedures of some of the large enter- 
prises comprise sometimes several vol- 
umes and regulate the activities within 
these enterprises in the most minute 
manner. How are they prepared? What 
do they embrace? Who initiates them? 
Where do they start and where do they 
finish? How are they changed, revised 
and cancelled? 

We will endeavor in the present paper 
to give a comprehensive answer and 
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some comments to these questions. 

In an enterprise of any size the pro- 
cedures embrace the activities of the 
men employed from the moment of their 
interview for hiring to the moment of 
their dismissal or the termination of 
their services due to retirement or death. 
Procedures regulate the movements of 
the goods processed from the moment 
of the receipt of raw material to the 
shipment of finished goods. They also 
comprise the financial activities, includ- 
ing forecasting, budgeting, accounting, 
cost, payroll and purchasing. 


DEFINITION 

Procedures may be defined as internal 
instructions issued by the management 
of a corporation, institution or or- 
ganization of any kind for the pur- 
pose of establishing definite guides to 
be followed in handling repetitive 
performances. 

They comprise resolutions taken be- 
forehand, so that every time a similar 
situation occurs, no special decision has 
to be taken by management. 

In a broader meaning the word pro- 
cedure may be used to include company 
policies, manuals, organizational an- 
nouncements, organizational charts with 
delineations of duties and authorities. 

“Manuals” are detailed instructions 
describing step by step the clerical func- 
tions to be performed in some definite 
field. 

“Policies” are broad outlines of prin- 
ciples an organization adheres to, prin- 
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ciples regarding the contacts with out- 
side parties, the kind of goods to be 
produced or traded, the overall person- 
nel problems, the distribution methods, 
the financial planning, etc. 


“Organizational Announcements” con- 
tain information about new appoint- 
ments, new departments being formed, 
some departments being suppressed, 
resignation of executives, the duties of 
the mentioned executives, the scope of 
activities of their departments. 


Procedures are often preceded by an 
outline of the policy referring to the 
special field treated in the procedure. 


NECESSITY JUSTIFIED 

The opinion has been often voiced 
that detailed procedures kill the initi- 
ative of minor executive and of the cler- 
ical help. The author has heard some 
executive expressing the opinion that 
broad outlines of policies should be 
sufficient for operation as they contain 
the expression of the thoughts of top 
management and serve as guides for 
junior executives. 


These junior executives then have the 
possibility of using their ingenuity in 
devising their own methods, have the 
pride of having contributed to the good 
functioning of their own field of activity. 
It has been also stated that the ultimate 
results reached this way are betier than 
the results reached by the precise out- 
lines made by men not immediately asso- 
ciated with the field in question. 


There certainly is some justification 
for this line of thought. It should be 
mentioned that if a junior executive has 
some good and workable conceptions, 
they certainly can be incorporated in a 
procedure encroaching upon the activ- 
ities of other departments. As no de- 
partment activity stands isolated, but in 
some way or manner is geared with the 
functioning of others—the integrations 
of the activity into the smooth func- 
tioning of the whole organization is cer- 
tainly more important than the perfect 
performance of a single unit. 


No senior or junior executive works 
in a vacuum. His activities at some point 
or other infringe upon the activities of 
other executives. If all of them followed 
what they consider the best methods, 
trying to enforce them upon the others— 
sooner or later a great coordination job 


would have to be faced. This coordina- 
tion job may not please all concerned, 
as they might see some of their plans 
and schemes discarded. II] feelings 
might result, which certainly never con- 
tribute to harmonious cooperation. Some 
old grudges never die. When a proced- 
ure is written and the writer keeps in 
mind the ties of a definite activity with 
all the other activities upon which it 
infringes,—the coordination is accom- 


plished beforehand. 


INFORMATIVE PROCEDURES 


The influence of government agencies 
on business management is constantly 
gaining in importance. Keeping up to 
date with the government regulations 
has developed into a full time job for 
employees with legal training even in 
enterprises of an average size. These 
employees have to study the incoming 
regulations, have to find out whether 
and to what extent they affect their com- 
pany’s operations and inform accord- 
ingly the interested executives, depart- 
ment heads, section heads, etc. 


Instead of leaving the interpretation 
of numerous regulations to several exec- 
utives it proved to be simpler and more 
efficient to incorporate into procedures 
all the additional activities caused by 
these regulations. Emergency business 
controls infringe at present practically 
upon all the fields of business activities: 
suffice it to mention Manpower controls, 
Priorities and Allocations, Manufactur- 
ing facilities, Price Regulations, Con- 


trolled Material Plan. 


Valuable services are rendered and 
considerable loss of time is avoided by 
incorporating into procedures the detail 
of activities to be undertaken to comply 
with the exigencies of a controlled econ- 
omy. The controlled economy is with us 
to stay. It is liable to become rather more 
than less complicated. By digesting the 
regulations coming out in profusion, by 
extracting whatever concerns a particu- 
lar company, by interpreting them cor- 
rectly and by teaching precisely how to 
apply them or to comply with them, a 
most useful function is being performed. 


PREPARING OF A PROCEDURE 


Confronted with the task of preparing 
a procedure, the executive or manage- 
ment engineer has to keep clear in his 
mind the purpose aimed at. It is advis- 


able to start a procedure with a descrip. 


tion of its OBJECTIVE. 


When the objective has been precisely 
defined, it is advisable to delineate the 
scope of the activities to be covered by 
the procedure. Then starts the tedious 
job of preparing the actual procedure. 
What are the milestones to be followed 
in order to arrive at positive results as 
quickly as possible? No absolutely defi- 
nite pattern can be followed for all cases. 
Some cases require more, some less 
ground work. If a procedure is just in- 
formative and refers only to the ascer- 
taining of responsibilities in connection 
with a new government regulation—the 
problem is rather simple. This kind of 
procedure will contain a digest of the 
information necessary for the intelligent 
comprehension of the job, a description 
of forms or questionnaires to be filled 
out, reports to be presented and the fix- 
ing of the duty on definite departments, 
sections, or individuals for complying 
with the new requirement. 


Operational procedures, concerning 
several departments and their interlock- 
ing activities as well as their harmonious 
cooperation cover more ground and re- 
quire a considerable detailed survey. 


HELPFUL MILESTONES 

The succeeding milestones will no 
doubt be helpful in arriving at actual 
achievements within the shortest pos- 
sible time. The adherence to the mile- 
stones suggested by the author or any 
other milestones, as the circumstances 
may warrant—will certainly avoid hap- 
hazard operations and serve as guides 
along the road to the ultimate aim. The 
suggested milestones are: 


1. A survey of the present situation 


2. The drafting of a flow chart of 
the present situation 

3. Studying the possibilities of im- 
provement 


4. Drafting of a flow chart of the 
improved situation 


5. Discussing of the suggested im- 
provements with the interested 
executives, department heads, 
employees, etc. 


6. Preparing the outline of the pro- 
cedure 


7. Writing of the procedure 
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8. Securing of the formal approval 
of the department head con- 
cerned 


9. Securing of the formal approval 
of Management 


10. Installing of the procedure 


11. Supervising of the proper adher- 
ence to the procedure. 


Each one of the above steps can be 
split into a series of further milestones, 
depending upon the field to be covered 
and the circumstances. Some comment 
on each one of the above steps seems to 
be of avail. 


A survey of a definite field should 
embrace the activities of each key em- 
ployee, the employees occupied at the 
performance of definite tasks, the forms 
used, the copies distributed, the use to 
which the forms are put, the use made 
of the copies distributed. 


TIME MARCHES ON 

It has often been found by the author 
that forms introduced some time ago 
have entirely lost their usefulness. Cir- 
cumstances have changed, the issuance 
and distribution of numerous copies has 
become wholly superfluous and by some 
force of gravity they are being issued, 
distributed, stacked up in filing cabinets. 
When suddenly suppressed, the only in- 
dividual who misses them is the filing 


clerk. 


A survey may show that forms are 
inadequately designed. The important 
features are not properly emphasized, 
while the unimportant are conspicuous. 
In some cases expensive and space ab- 
sorbing cabinets are used, when the 
same valuable office space might be 
saved by introducing more practical and 
compact ledgers. 

A survey may reveal that certain func- 
tions are duplicated. Two departments 
may perform practically the same func- 
tions and not be aware of it. Some 
functions may be performed by depart- 
ments which are not predestined for the 
covering of the activities to which they 
devote considerable time. 


When a department functions well 
and the employees are aware of this fact 
—a survey generally does not encounter 
opposition or difficulties. When a de- 
partment has not fulfilled its tasks and 
when members of an organization have 
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been complaining often about this de- 
partment—the survey may not be easy. 
It is natural for department heads and 
employees to justify their existence and 
to endeavor and overemphasize the im- 
portance and necessity of their activities. 
It is up to the surveyor to distinguish 
the facts from the embellishments and 
to check into the necessity of the activ- 
ities and to establish at the same time 
the ties with the activities of the other 
departments. What the surveyor actually 
makes is a management or organiza- 
tional audit. 

While the financial audit has devel- 
oped into a routine activity and every 
company of any stature would never 
consider dispensing with the regular an- 
nual audit by independent accountants, 
the management or organizational audit 
has not yet become a standard practice. 
In the opinion of the author it is just as 
useful and may be more important ulti- 
mately than the financial audit. 

While the financial results are 
brought to the attention of management 
monthly, the organizational fallacies 
and misinstructions are so close to the 
executives concerned that they often do 
not see them. Sometimes they do see 
them, but do not see clear in front of 
them how to remedy the situation. A 
survey by an experienced management 
engineer may become most valuable in 
this connection. 


THE FLOW CHART 

The second milestone, namely, the 
drafting of a flow chart is most valuable 
in gaining a clear picture of all activities 
involved in the field under study. By 
plotting the activities on a chart dupli- 
cations, superfluous activities and doubt- 
ful ones become conspicuous. 

The flow charts of all forms in use 
show an illustrative manner the amount 
of copies distributed and who received 
them. By glancing at a chart of this kind 
doubts arise immediately about the 
necessity of providing copies to parties 
who are only remotely connected with 


the field under study. 


The study of possibilities of improve- 
ment or the third milestone may follow 
a definite pattern. The improvements 
aim at the suppression of superfluous 
operations, the speed-up of the processes 
involved, greater coordination of efforts 
between departments and last but not 
least—at cost reductions. By keeping 


these aims in mind and by systematically 
analyzing one phase of activities after 
another corrections and ameliorations 
can be reached almost everywhere. 

The whole broad field of manage- 
ment engineering, industrial engineer- 
ing, work simplification is wide open in 
connection with endeavors to ameliorate 
ailing situations. 

The fourth milestone, namely, the 
drafting of a flow chart of an improved 
situation is not merely a mechanical 
function. The actual needs and functions 
of each department concerned have to 
be weighed. Some functions which have 
been performed for months and years 
may appear essential to the men per- 
forming them. An outside observer may 
easily come to the conclusion that they 
are either superfluous, too complicated, 
or mere duplication of effort. 

He should not be influenced by rooted 
habits and prejudices. He should ap- 
proach every situation with the idea in 
mind that a streamlining or simplifica- 
tion somewhere along the line is pos- 
sible and that it can contribute to greater 
efficiency. 

The flow chart of an improved oper- 
ation should reflect the best thinking of 
the analyst, endeavoring to bring about 
tighter cooperation. Once this flow chart 
is made, his next task is to discuss it 
with the interested department heads or 
executives and get their reaction. 


The fifth milestone, namely, the dis- 
cussions with the men responsible for 
the carrying out of the activities involved 
may often prove to be most difficult 
phase of the procedure work. Some 
executives are inclined to consider a 
mere suggestion of changes in their oper- 
ations as an indication of their inability 
to cope with their task. Others have been 
accustomed for years to proceed accord- 
ing to definite patterns and a deviation 
from these patterns perturbs them to 
such an extent that they are not inclined 
to consider any changes whatsoever. 


In some cases the parties concerned 
may be induced to accept the suggested 
changes and improvements as just the 
ones desired by them for a long time, 
but which they have not been able to 
introduce due to lack of cooperation of 
the other departments. They will then 
welcome a coordinating activity and will 
assist in reaching the desired progress. 


The sixth milestone, the preparing of 
the outline, as the next following step 
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suggested above, should conform to the 
pattern set in the flow chart. It should 
contain the main phases of work to be 
performed in the proper sequence as 
well as the forms to be used on each 
particular operation. A clear and pre- 
cise outline is indispensable for the 
prompt accomplishment of the job. It 
will make the actual writing of a pro- 
cedure a relatively easy job. 


WRITING THE PROCEDURE 

With regard to the actual text of a 
procedure it is recommended that it be 
written in short, clear, unequivocal sen- 
tences. Though not to be meant as a 
literary production, it should be correct 
grammatically and in syntax. Should the 
procedure writer not feel firm in these 
two fields, he should not consider it 
beyond his dignity to resort to the ser- 
vices of an expert. 


No procedure will be easily installed 
if it does not have the wholehearted 
support of the departments concerned. 
To reach this support it may be advis- 
able to induce department heads con- 
cerned to assist in the writing or in the 
outlining of the procedure. If they are 
too busy to participate actively in this 
job, they should be consulted during the 
performance of the task to be certain 
that they are “getting what they want.” 
It then becomes “their” procedure, 
which they will readily endorse and 
sign formally. 

The eighth milestone, i.e., the formal 
approval of the men who have to live 
with the procedure, and have to carry 
out all the tasks involved to the best 
advantage of an organization is of im- 
portance for the future flow of opera- 
tions. Top management will be less 
hesitant in giving the ultimate acqui- 
escence to a procedure, when the same 
has been formally approved by the de- 
partments which will have to carry out 
its directions. 


IMPORTANCE OF FUTURE FLOW 

As most of the procedures encroach 
upon the activities of several depart- 
ments no procedure should be issued 
without the approval of a member of 
top-management. The higher the rank of 
the executive approving a procedure, 
the more weight it will carry in the 
organization. In some organizations the 
presidents make it a point to authorize 
all procedures. In other organizations 


the executive vice-presidents sign them. 


When a member of top-management 
reserves to himself the right to approve 
all procedures, — he contributes to a 
tightening of the organizational struc- 
ture. He concentrates the legislative 
activities of the organization in one stop, 
namely, an assistant’s or management 
engineer’s office working for him. He 
takes out of the hands of the other exec- 
utives the possibility of issuing “organ- 
izational memos,” “internal instruc- 
tions,” etc., which are nothing else but 
procedures issued by one particular unit 
and may not be properly coordinated 
with the activities of other parts of the 
organization. 

The last milestone mentioned at the 
beginning of the paper, namely, the 
supervision of the adherence to a pro- 
cedure should not be construed as a 
police measure. It should rather be con- 
sidered as a pedagogic activity. The aim 
in this connection should be to lead to- 
wards the performing of activities in a 
more efficient way to better coordinate 
the activity of one department with the 
activities of the other departments, and 
to induce the parties involved to make 
suggestions for improvements and to 
make request for changes, should 
changed circumstances warrant a change 
of procedure. 


INSTALLING OF A PROCEDURE 

How should a procedure be installed? 

Two schools of thought prevail. Ac- 
cording to one, the procedure writer 
should make a “selling job.” He should 
persuade the individuals who will have 
to apply the procedure that their activ- 
ities will be more efficient when follow- 
ing the directives included in the new 
procedure. He has to gain them to his 
point of view or make them believe that 
he is actually putting in writing, theirs, 
not his ideas. The other school of 
thought favors the enactment of the 
procedure the way the management 
engineer or procedure writer considers 
it best in the company’s interests and 
regards the persuasion task a waste of 
time. 


MERIT IN BOTH 

The author is of the opinion that un- 
der varying circumstances both schools 
of thought have their merits. The per- 
suasive methods may sometimes drive to 
despair even a most experienced and 


patient management engineer. He may 
feel frustrated for having tried to put on 
the proper track elderly and prejudiced 
minor executives, who are so imbued 
with their way of “doing things,” that 
any other methods remain beyond their 
power of comprehension. He will then 
regret his persuasive efforts and bitterly 
repents for not having followed the 
second method. 


When top management has been con- 
vinced that a procedure contributes to 
the elimination of confusion and to an 
increase of efficiency it should have the 
courage to enforce the procedure. Half- 
way measures, postponements, hesitancy 
undermine the authority of management 
and of those entrusted with the devising 
and installing of procedures. 


Once a “good” management has 
signed a procedure, this procedure be- 
comes law and everybody concerned 
should know what consequences the vio- 
lation of law draws. 


CONCLUSION 

Exaggeration can be detrimental in 
any field of activities. Procedures can be 
carried to such an extreme that no em- 
ployee dares to make the slightest move 
without being “covered” by some defin- 
ite instruction. The author came in con- 
tact with an organization where elemen- 
tary routine work has been piling up for 
weeks due to the fact that no procedure 
has been issued to embrace a somewhat 
changed situation. Total lack of proced- 
ures on the other hand becomes an in- 
ducement for making changes “on the 
spur of the moment.” These changes are 


bound to affect other parts of the or- 


ganization and naturally cause con- 
fusion. Confusion is the greatest enemy 
of efficiency. Confusion causes loss of 
time, loss of production, dissatisfaction 
and grief. Any procedure which con- 
tributes to the avoiding of confusion is 
worth being written and carried into 
effect. 


Procedures are not everlasting. 
Changing circumstances may make it 
pertinent to change procedures, to adapt 
them to changing conditions. Laws and 
statutes sometimes have to be altered or 
cancelled. The same is the case with pro- 
cedures. A constant revision of the pro- 
cedures, the ascertaining of the fact that 
they continue to reflect the actual and 
timely exigencies constitutes an impor- 
tant task in any dynamic organization. 
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PROPER COSTING 


The eyes of the factory, the control room. Here a 
constant stream of vital production data flows to the 
electronic pens and the wire recorders. 


Cutting the Costs 
of Costing 


By G. KEMPTON SMITH 
President, Kempton Smith, Inc., New York City 


The bugaboo of factory owners and cost accountants. Whether 

you’re making ten units or ten million, these electronic controls 

and wire recorders slice overhead, speed scheduling, and jump 
up output, too. 


6GPJHE OPERATION WAS A success—but 
patient died.” 

Talk to any good cost accountant or 
comptroller and he'll tell you that proper 
costing is at the core of competitive 
manufacturing. Yet, while the design and 
development of innumerable paper sys- 
tems mount to the equivalent of a paper 
blizzard, top-heavy administrative bur- 
dens eventually sound the death knell of 
even the most hardy survivors of the 
first six months. 
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At least one mass manufacturer of 
paints and brushes has attacked the prob- 
lem in a uniquely successful fashion. 

By the installation of wire recorders, 
completely automatic posting instru- 
ments, and electronic counters, one girl 
now assembles all factory production 
data in about one hour a day—and that 
without ever having to leave her desk! 
The rest of her time is spent in varied, 
general secretarial and office duties. 

Unlike other systems, complete and 


unquestionably accurate cost and pro- 
duction records are placed on the desk 
of the chief executive every morning 
by 10 A.M. 

Now more than ever, with labor costs 
and break-even points ascending sky- 
ward like homesick angels and many 
products in danger of pricing themselves 
out of the market—it’s vitally necessary 
to slough off the excess fat in non-pro- 
ductive administration. 

These tools will not only help you to 
trim ship; they also provide extra divi- 
dends in increased output, better sched- 
ules and material savings. 

While the factory operators have often 
wryly referred to the system as “the 
handwriting on the wall”, the complete 
and unquestioned accuracy of these rec- 
ords have actually helped morale. 

Where formerly it took an operator 
between five and ten minutes to labori- 
ously fill in his production and cost rec- 
ords, he now merely presses a button 
and tells his story to the wire recorders 
in the control room. Where arguments as 
to the accuracy and integrity of factory 
production standards were interminable, 
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The ears of the factory, the electronic 

cost centers, where the worker merely 

flicks a switch and speaks his piece 
to the control room recorders. 


now peace has broken out—since no one 
can, or does, question the formidable 
array of actual production history which 
the machines have accumulated since 
they have been in operation. Where once 
it took two to four weeks to receive ques- 
tionable records at best, the same data 
is now instantly available in writing. 
And finally while most seasoned factory 
executives know that cost systems come 
and cost systems go—the machines go on 
silently forever. 

The heart of the system is the control 
room where the pulse of the factory is 
taken. Here on the wall directly in front 
of the manufacturing executive, the pro- 
duction counters click, the charts turn, 
the pens write their own electronic lan- 
guage while the vital statistics of the fac- 
tory flow in a constant stream into the 
battery of wire recorders. 

While the system is the extreme of 
simplicity and economy in its operation, 
its actual installation requires some de- 
gree of specialized engineering and pro- 
duction knowledge. Certain machines or 
operations required their own custom- 
tailored application. 

For example the grinding mills regis- 
ter on recording ammeters which by 
remote amperage reading show the exact 
speed and actual production of each mill. 
And the instruments cannot be fooled. 

A typical recording ammeter shows 
when the machine is down; when it is 
idling at low speed with nothing in it; 
when it’s running in low gear under pro- 
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A typical work station installation for 
bench of hand workers. Note simple 
foot switch which allows operator to 
record without interrupting the work 


rhythm 


Sandwiched in between her innum- 

erable regular duties, the secretary 

transcribes the recorded data of the 
previous day. 


ELAPSED TIME sc, 
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Face of operation time recorder charts which not only show the time and 
pace at which production occurred but even indicate the percentage of 
available machine time used. 
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duction; when it’s idling at high speed; 
and when it’s producing at high speed. 
And there’s nothing much the operator 
can do about it—even if he wanted to, 
which he doesn’t—since the controls are 
spliced into the actual power source that 
operates the machine. 

Filling machines and the conveyor 
lines work on the same principle, though 
with slightly different recording instru- 
ments. With tricky operation time re- 
corders an electronically written record 
is kept, showing not only the actual 
times at which production occurred, but 
the quantity and the nature of the pro- 
duction, as well as the exact percentage 
of available machine time which has 
been put to use. 

For the purpose of giving an immedi- 
ate and constant cumulative production 
count, microswitches on the machine 
activate inexpensive solenoid operated 
production counters, both at the ma- 
chines and in the control room. 

Even the few remaining hand-workers 
at benches and conveyors report their 
production automatically and without 
interrupting their regular work rhythm 
by depressing inexpensive foot switches 
which activate counters both directly in 
front of the worker at the work station 
and the control room. Still another type 
of electronic recorder writes down the 
time and duration of production. 

Where quantity control is important, 
predetermining counters are used. These 
either flash a light, ring a bell, or open 
a circuit for the worker automatically 
when the end of a run has been reached 
and prevent overproduction of compo- 
nents and consequent loss due to unbal- 
ance of the work-in-process inventory. 

In order to do away with the necessity 
of a full time attendant in the control 
room, operation descriptions and other 
data are called into office by the operator 
by merely flicking a switch which at the 
same time flashes a light at all other cost 
centers telling other operators that the 
system is in use; at the same time the 
switch turns on one of the battery of 
wire recorders in the control room. 

Actual operator time for recording 
averages about seventeen seconds as op- 
posed to the five or ten minutes formerly 
used in laboriously filling in complicated 
forms. 

Total equipment cost for the two wire 
recorders and six reporting stations runs 
to about three hundred dollars if the 
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DAILY OPERATION ANALYS/S 


DATE 


MACHINE NO. DESCRIPTION 


OPERATOR ___ DEPARTMENT Color 


Time Produd ACCT: O®% | OROER | CounTER| OPER- 
To | START! OPERATION MO |NO| NO. | READING) ATORS |NO- [RATE TOTAL 
Pilling Gein:borough 29460 Matt 
Tubes size 4 (Binc *hite) 2 25455 Geneva 275 | 79 4.50 ; 
4037 Carmen | .80] 4-80 
& hours | Finished G: iashorough 
Tubes size 4 (Zinc thite) 2165. 9460 Matt. B35 
7 75 
| 18 | £0] 
5.50 
Filline Gainsborough 48610 | 
Tubes size 2 (Zinc 2166 56599 Matt 
1202). Geneve | 2.25 
Carmen | 18 | .80| 2.40 
Fini shed Gainchorouch (5:00) 48610 | 
Tubes size (Zinc Mo 85 | 5 
5_hours Geneva 2.75 | .75] 2.25 
Carmen | 18 .80] 9,40 
7. 
COMMENTS. 


Machine needs lubrication check down time due to cleaing between operations. 


Reverse of recording charts is immediately available for cost analysis 
and quickly enough so there’s time to do something about it. 


proper equipment is used. Installation 
runs about another hundred. 

Two wire recorders are used most 
practically. While one is busy recording 
the heart-beat of the factory, the other 
is used by the secretary and control 


Six pens on one transcribing unit handle 
multiple factory functions. 


operator for transcribing the record to 
the daily production sheet. 

Even the job of the control operator 
is simplified. The whole system turns 
itself on and shuts itself off automatically 
with a simple electric alarm clock ar- 
rangement. The entire set-up requires 
little or no maintenance or supervision, 
and the girl spends only about an hour 
a day from her regular duties to assem- 
ble the information for the daily pro- 
duction report. 

Six month’s operating history of the 
system has proved its worth beyond ques- 
tion. Increases in worker output, due to 
for closer impersonal supervision, have 
been much greater than expectations. 
Administrative cost approaches the zero 
mark and executive time has been re- 
leased from the irksome and expensive 
detail in which so many supervisors bog 
down. 

The constant stream of enthusiastic 
visitors to the plant leave little doubt 
that this type of control will shortly be- 
come standard practice in an increasing 
number of competitive industries. 
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EXECUTIVE EVALUATION 


Problems In 


Executive Selection 


By MILTON M. MANDELL 


Chief, Administrative and Management Testing, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 


With the growth of industry, the executive count has grown by 
leaps and bounds. The evaluation of executive standards needs 
careful scientific study and research. 


N CONQUERING any research or ad- 

ministrative problem the first step has 
to be the recognition that a problem 
exists, In executive selection, few people 
now question the need for better 
methods, although most people are 
skeptical of the possibilities for success 
and many are dubious as to the value 
of present efforts. 

Professor L. L. Thurstone, one of the 
foremost psychometricians in the United 
States, found a basis for this feeling of 
skepticism on scientific grounds, saying, 
“The intellectual and temperamental 
qualities that insure success in admin- 
istrative work are probably more com- 
plex than almost any other group of 
abilities that can be thought of. Psy- 
chologists who investigate fundamental 
human traits would undoubtedly seek to 
investigate first those traits which can be 
assumed to be less complex.”! 

Executives for their part, hold four 
attitudes on the subject of executive 
selection, according to Lawrence Ap- 
pley. They are: 

We recognize these truths and we 
have agreed upon and are following 

a very specific program from which 

we are receiving great benefits; we 

recognize these truths but we cannot 
agree upon methods and are, there- 
fore, in the process of trying to dis- 
cover the best method for our own 
use; we agree in part with these 
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truths but believe that experience on 
the job is sufficient and that no special 
attention is required; we believe that 
this is all pretty much theory and that 
competent management will show 
up from within our ranks whenever 
the need arises.” 


REASON FOR DEFEATISM 


One of the most important reasons 
for the feeling of defeatism in this area 
of selection arises from studies which 
have been conducted where the results 
were either apparently contradictory to 


each other or led to negative findings. . 


It is natural that such results should lead 
to pessimism, but it can be contended 
that the apparently poor results are 
sometimes only superficially so. In ad- 
dition to the usual reasons why studies 
of this kind may be inadequate, there 
are a number of ambiguities in these 
particular studies that partially remove 
the justification for the claims of con- 
tradiction or failure to obtain significant 
results. In the first place, there have been 
frequent differences in the types of posi- 
tions included in such studies. Secondly, 
there have been wide differences in level 
of positions included, with first-line 
supervisors lumped together with top 
executives and both labeled executives. 
Differences in the nature of organiza- 
tions have led to different considerations 


in evaluating the subjects of the study 
for the purpose of establishing the cri- 
terion. Also, because many of the in- 
vestigators have not had the opportunity 
to obtain full job information, they have 
not been able to develop the insight 
needed for determining which selection 
methods to try and which criteria to 
use. These pitfalls add to the difficulty 
of conducting such studies, but they do 
not destroy the possibility of obtaining 
worth-while results if the studies are 
carefully conducted and the data are 
categorized and analyzed with insight. 

There is general recognition, further- 
more, that all other efforts at improving 
management, whether by means of bet- 
tering selection or training of rank and 
file employees, professional employees, 
or supervisors, or by bettering organi- 
zation structure or work techniques, are 
ultimately dependent for their full ef- 
fectiveness on the catalytic reaction 
started and maintained by the quality of 
the executives in the organization. Solv- 
ing these other problems of selection, 
training, organization, and methods is 
of high, but none the less secondary, 
importance until the quality of execu- 
tives is improved. The late Edward 
Stettinius, former Secretary of State, 
made an impressive plea for a solution 
of this problem when he said: 


In the old days, when the largest 
businesses were small in contrast with 
many today, when it could be said 
much more accurately than now that 
“every business is the lengthened 
shadow of one man,” when that man 
could and often did know each of his 
employees by first name, a list (of 
executives) and a list only was needed 
but today, when business enterprises 
are designed as self-perpetuating or- 
ganizations, when their executives are 
frequently numbered by hundreds and 
their employees by many thousands, 
when the art of management has of 
necessity come to resemble navigation 
—by instrument largely—is it not ob- 
vious that ways and means must be 
found to discover and evaluate exec- 
utives in accordance with pre-estab- 
lished standards? Isn’t it at once de- 
sirable and imperative that we bring 
to this problem something of the 
scientific spirit 

Since very little research work has 
been done in this field, few of the find- 


ings, either negative or positive, can be 
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presented as fully substantiated. Fur- 
thermore, much of the research work 
has been done on school and college 
students, a procedure which may be ex- 
perimentally desirable and necessary 
but which imposes a handicap in apply- 
ing the findings to work groups.‘ 


POSSIBLE PRESCRIPTION 

There will be a number of reactions 
to the statement that no set of recom- 
mendations for executive selection can 
be fully supported by experimental evi- 
dence. The most common reaction to 
this situation will be to wish to reject 
any findings until a fully developed 
body of knowledge is available. One can 
appreciate this point of view when it is 
taken by a scientist. For the administra- 
tor who must in any case take action on 
the selection of executives, however, the 
following philosophy may be pertinent. 
The real question is not whether it is 
possible to be “scientific” in choosing 
between two administrators. The choice 
will be made anyway. The real question, 
therefore, is whether it is to be made 
with more or less information, with 
more or less reflection, with more or less 
rationality.° 


At the other extreme, as a result of 
the urgent need for worth-while material, 
there is sometimes a desperate accep- 
tance of any new material that seems 
worth-while, no matter how dubious the 
basis for determining its value. A corol- 
lary to this situation is the fervent faith 
of some persons in the efficiency of 
methods they themselves have devised. 
A top official of a large financial insti- 
tution has been reported to maintain 
that, in making 300 appointments to 
executive positions in his organization, 
he has selected only one person who 
proved unsuccessful. This is a fine rec- 
ord, but one wonders whether his meth- 
ods, if applied in another organization 
or evaluated by another executive, would 
meet the test of furnishing equivalent 
results. 

Because of the different types of 
people who are affected by an execu- 
tive’s actions, and because “of the psy- 
chological role played by an executive, 


’ it is natural to find, as research at Ohio 


State University has indicated, that those 
who evaluate executives may be reveal- 
ing more about their own characteristics 
than providing useful data for research 
purposes in executive selection. One of 
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the findings at Ohio State in a study of 
school superintendents and teachers was 
that “teachers who were committed to 
maintaining large status differences in 
a wide variety of social, political, and 
economic situations were those who 
wanted most direction, and clear ‘leader’ 
rather than ‘member’ behavior, from 
their ‘ideal superintendent.’ 


It is highly probable that no firm 
solution to the problem of executive 
selection will be found until psychol- 
ogists have first defined and learned 
how to measure personal characteristics 
in general. After this is done, the spe- 
cialist in executive selection can select 
for his own work the pertinent findings 
from the general field. It is probably 
inadvisable, as study of the natural sci- 
ences indicates, to permit the lack of 
pure research to stop the applied re- 
searcher from continuing his work, be- 
cause developments in pure and applied 
research have a reciprocal influence. 


A MAJOR OBSTACLE 


A major obstacle to progress in the 
field of executive selection is the possible 
unacceptability of the prescription that 
may be finally formulated. This is a real 
possibility and has undoubtedly discour- 
aged some research workers.” Physicians 
are dealing with essentially the same 
problem when they develop medicines 
to be administered by injection and then 
have to find methods for their oral ad- 
ministration so that the medicines will 
be used. Perhaps the answer in the field 
of executive selection is the same — 
namely, finding the oral equivalents, 
which are generally acceptable, of writ- 
ten and other types of test materials 
that may not be used because those who 
make the decision are frequently loath 
to subject candidates for high-level ex- 
ecutive positions to written tests and 
devices to measure personality and in- 
terests. Professor Bradshaw of Harvard 
has pointed out: 


Many controllers were found to be 
casting about for some application of 
science to the art of selecting men. 
Very often considerable training 
money is expended upon a man be- 
fore it is discovered that he is un- 
suited to do the work for which he 
was hired. More frequent and more 
insidious is the case of a man who 
spends his life performing a routine 


job which represents his ceiling in a 
particular area of work but which is 
far below his ceiling in another area 
of work. The possibilities of unleash- 
ing human energies by proper selec- 
tion, or by helping them to “select” 
themselves, are enormous. For that 
reason alone psychological testing 
must receive careful scrutiny. The 
controller who waves aside psycho- 
logical testing as being “too theoret- 
ical”—some of it is—and who con- 
demns its practitioners as pseudo- 
scientists—some of them are—is not 
making use of the selection tools avail- 
able to him. On the other hand, as in 
all developing sciences, the chances 
of misuse of psychological testing 
devices are great. As much harm can 
be done by leaping before looking as 
can be done by not looking at all.® 


A few companies, recognizing the im- 
portance of accurate selection for exec- 
utive positions, have been willing to 
use tests, but most organizations would 
hesitate to do so, even if they were sub- 
stantially convinced of their value. But 
the first task still remains—namely, the 
development of valid measures, pala- 
table or unpalatable as they may be. 


One among many other special dif- 
ficulties in this area is the fact that the 
“man can make the job.” If this is so, 
and observation of the situation indi- 
cates that it is so, then reliance on con- 
ventional job analyses as the beginning 
point for the development of selection 
methods may be a dubious practice. It is 
suggested that the solution to this prob- 
lem is an analysis of the objectives and 
needs of the organization and the skills 
of the present executives, so that the 
skills of the new executives can be con- 
sidered in terms of organizational needs 
and as a supplement to the skills al- 
ready available. Either determining the 
methods of operation of the executive 
who has filled the position or looking 
backward on what types of persons have 
done well in the organization may be a 
self-defeating approach, because it fails 
to recognize the dynamic character of 
organizations. The fateful world in 
which we live may be so different from 
the world which existed when our pre- 
sent generation of executives was se- 
lected that a fresh, bold appraisal of the 
future is needed in order to avoid 
serious mistakes. The increased size 
and number of problems are sufficient 
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changes in themselves to justify a com- 
pletely new assessment of executive 
responsibilities. 

The nature of an executive’s position 
inevitably limits the area of selection 
for executive positions. There are many 
persons who, in terms of outward attri- 
butes, are highly qualified for executive 
work but who for various reasons would 
not be interested in doing it. The de- 
mands on an executive in terms of 
physical and mental tension are con- 
siderable, and the work frequently re- 
quires the actor’s ego in stealing a scene. 
These conditions are undesirable to 
many able well-adjusted persons. The 
available supply of candidates is, there- 
fore, considerably reduced because 
many people do not consider the pos- 
session of authority and the receipt of 
high monetary rewards to be sufficient 
compensation for the undesirable char- 
acteristics of executive work. 


NOT ENOUGH TO GO AROUND 
The opinion is offered that the re- 
quirements of executive positions are 
such that no nation, no matter what the 
general calibre of its citizens may be, 
has sufficient persons with the all-round 
characteristics needed to fill all execu- 
tive positions. In discussing this prob- 
lem, Luther Evans, the Librarian of 
Congress, said: 
Being head of an agency— requires 
a combination of requirements which, 
as far as 1 know, no human being 
has in the measure which the situa- 
tion requires for the most successful 
and satisfying achievement. . . . The 
demands on the human organism of 
being an agency head—demands for 
imagination, capacity of mind, en- 
durance, retentiveness of memory, 
width and depth of learning and 
understanding, composure and sense 
of justice—are more than any human 
being can provide, as far as I know.° 
Professor Drucker, in commenting on 
the shortage of executives, has said: 
The need for leadership has been 
growing almost geometrically while 
the production of experienced and 
tested leaders has shown a tendency 
to decrease with the expansion of 
modern mass-production industry.!° 
If this problem exists, and the available 
facts seem to justify the assumption 
that it does, what are the solutions? 
The first and most obvious is the long 
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and carefully developed training pro- 
gram for those who, after careful evalu- 
ation, seem to have the best potential 
for executive work.!! The second solu- 
tion requires abandoning in most cases 
the search for the mythical perfect ex- 
ecutive and substituting the concept of 
the search for the person who has, in 
best developed form, the abilities re- 
quired for a particular executive job in 
terms of the organization’s projected 
needs and in terms of supplementing 
the skills of the present executive team. 


It is generally true of every field of 
science, and it is certainly true in the 
case of research work in the field of 
executive selection, that the myths which 
exist tend to hinder initial progress. 
Many stereotypes exist in executive se- 
lection. For example, the consideration 
of social origin in the selection of cadets 
for the British Navy was the subject of 
a scathing denunciation by Winston 
Churchill.!? Belief in such myths needs 
to be eradicated because it hinders re- 
search in this field and because its con- 
tinuance will reduce the acceptability of 
the results of research work. 


Because it is customary in all occupa- 
tional fields to attempt to identify future 
practitioners at a relatively early age, 
those interested in executive selection 
have made similar efforts. The physicist, 
engineer, physician, lawyer, machinist, 
and carpenter finish their education and 
apprenticeship relatively early in life, 
are then evaluated and selected for po- 
sitions, and immediately become prac- 
titioners of their professions and trades. 
In executive selection, however, it is 


generally neither necessary nor desir-. 


able to determine who will be the future 
executives before the candidates are be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 30, and the 
final decision should probably not be 
made before they are between the ages 
of 32 and 35.'° A British student has 
said on this question: “I can think of 
no surer way to debase the quality of 
British management than to try to re- 
strict or direct its entrants at source, 
while they are still almost wholly un- 
proved to the selectors and to them- 
selves.”!4 


There are a number of reasons for 
this recommendation. The most im- 


portant is that the methods available for 
evaluating potential for executive work 
at an early age are inadequate. The 
methods that are available are such that 


fewer mistakes will be made if the de. 
cision is postponed as long as possible, 
We recognize, when it comes to retire- 
ment, that persons of the same chrono- 
logical age have widely differing ca- 
pacities. We should apply the same 
principle, in reverse, in considering 
young men. At a given age several in- 
dividuals may get different ratings for 
executive posts because they are at sub- 
stantially different stages of develop. 
ment though they may be equal in po- 
tential ability. It is recognized that 
there is need for a long training period 
for future executives, but the years be- 
tween 25 and 38 can accommodate this 
training period in most cases. It is also 
recognized that too long an exposure 
to one narrow type of work will injure 
the future executive in his performance 
of administrative duties. Despite this, 
it would seem more desirable to use the 
new employee as a technician for his 
first two or three years. Three advan- 
tages and no disadvantages would seem 
to accrue from this proposal. First, the 
employee will “get his feet wet” and 
learn at first-hand the actual work he 
will later administer. This will provide 
an empathy which is better acquired in 
this manner than by imagination. Sec- 
ond, and more important, it will provide 
his superiors with an opportunity for 
observing his personal characteristics 
and work habits, many of which, though 
the distinction between executive and 
technical work must be observed, are 
related to executive success. The infor- 
mation acquired by this method, assum- 
ing that skillful people evaluate it, is 
probably more valid than that obtained 
from the available formal methods for 
measuring the same _ characteristics. 
Finally, the later the decision is made, 
the more probable it is that it truly 
reflects the stable interests and charac- 
teristics of the individual. 

It has been found in this connection 
that there is a lower correlation between 
measurements of an individual made at 
age 20 and again at age 30 than be- 
tween measurements made at age 30 
and at age 40 in many of the facets we 
are interested in for executive selection. 
William James said that a man’s char- 
acter was formed as in a plaster cast 
by the time he reaches 30, but he did 
not specify age 20 or 23 or 24 as the 
solidification point. The following de- 
scriptions of two persons when in their 
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early 20’s are relevant. One of them was 
described as follows: 


In his early twenties he was pudgy 
in appearance, genial, open, and 
sometimes rude. He was not brilliant 
or incisive but was energetic, me- 
thodical, conscientious, dependable, 
and had sound common sense. His 
personality was not captivating. He 
was stubborn, cautious and conserva- 
tive. and had little interest in ideas. 
When opportunities presented them- 
selves to him, he accepted them but 


did not go out of his way to create 
them for himself.'5 


The second was described in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
At the age of 21 he was of medium 
height and thin. He wore glasses, had 
an unpleasant toothy grin and af- 
fected flashy clothes. He spoke in- 
distinctly, stumbled, hesitated, ap- 
pearing almost to have a speech im- 
pediment. His companions thought 
he was queer and eccentric and his 
seniors were irritated by him. He was 
a particular nuisance in class, bump- 
tious, cocky, boyishly positive, know- 
it-all. He was earnest, outspoken and 
tactless. His hot temper, nervousness, 
and boyish manner made an unfavor- 
able impression. He was a good 
student, making Phi Beta Kappa in 
his senior year. He had an array of 
interests and for some time after 
college graduation he was unable to 
decide what he wanted to do in life.!® 
It is obvious that the preconceptions 
of most people would have led to the 
rejection of both of these persons for 
executive training positions at this age. 
Yet, they later became, as judged by 
American historians, two of the greatest 
Presidents of the United States. They 
were, respectively, Grover Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Related to this concept of delaying 
action on executive selection until em- 
ployees have had a few years of work 
experience is the fact that practically 
nothing is known definitely regarding 
the effect that holding a particular job 
has on the occupant’s interests and per- 
sonality.!?_ Psychologists have studied 


‘the effect of an employee’s interest and 


personality on job performance, but 
they have not studied adequately the 
effect of a job on the man. Until we 
know more about this subject, predic- 
tion of the future becomes tentative for 
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those factors, such as interests, achieve- 
ment, and personality, which are most 
directly affected and conditioned by 
experience. 


The main problems we are faced with 
in executive selection seems to relate to 
the inadequate information available 
from pure research work that can be 
applied to this field, the administrative 
difficulties in conducting the research 
work, the need for more precision in 
defining and conducting these studies 
and analyzing the data, and the poten- 
tial difficulties in getting use made of 
worth-while results. Considering the 
recognized need for better executive se- 
lection by all groups—industrial, gov- 
ernmental, religious, social, and military 
—it can be expected that increased at- 
tention will be paid to this problem. 
Since it took about twenty years after 
recognition of the problem to achieve 
generally satisfactory methods for cler- 
ical selection, it is unlikely that definite 
results can be expected in executive se- 
lection in a substantially shorter period, 
despite the acceleration in psychological 
research work. 
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PAPERWORK HANDLED BY CONVEYOR 


At the new Philadelphia distribution 
center of Smith, Kline & French, Inc., 
distributors of some 30,000 drug store 
items, all the paperwork is now being 
handled by belt conveyors. From the 
time an order is phoned in, until the 
shipment is made, the papers travel from 
station to station by belt conveyors. 

In the order-receiving room where the 
paper flow begins, sixteen girls handle 
hundreds of telephone calls per day, 
typing each order as it is received. The 
order form is placed on the conveyor 
belt which is approximately 5 feet high, 
a convenient reaching height which also 
allows desk space under the belt. This 


conveyor discharges to a second con- 


veyor at right angles to it. 

The second belt takes the orders to 
the “order control” station where the 
credit is checked and the order segre- 
gated as to whether large or small. Bills 
of lading are made here when required 
and the customers’ addressograph plate 
is secured. At this station items are 
coded as to their warehouse location. 

Next, the order is dispatched through 
a vertical chute to the warehouse below 
where the order is filled. A vertical con- 
veyor brings the paper upstairs. This 
vertical conveyor comprises two facing 
and touching belts which carry the 
papers upward by sandwiching them 
between the belts. 


The vertical conveyor discharges to a 
third horizontal conveyor which carries 
the papers to the head pricer who dis- 
tributes them among twelve assistants. 
The carbon order invoice is sent to the 
shipping desk for insertion with the out- 
going goods. The original goes to “ac- 
counts receivable” for entry. 

By this means of belt conveyance of 
the large volume of paper work from 
station to station, countless steps are 
saved, confusion is eliminated and loss 
is prevented. Only forty people are now 
needed to process the tremendous traffic 
and the system speeds paper processing, 
order placing, and shipping. 
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HUMAN_RELATIONS 


Engineering the 


Invisible 


By H. H. CAREY 


Management Consultant 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Top management people in the United States are the world’s great- 


est realists on tangible elements of operations but in the area of 


human relations, they are, perhaps, the world’s greatest idealists. 


- HAS LONG BEEN customary in busi- 
ness and industrial circles to refer to 
“college professors in their ivory tow- 
ers”. Business leaders have by implica- 
tion prided themselves on the fact that 
they are realists and “down to earth”. 

Top management people in the United 
States are the world’s greatest realists on 
the tangible elements of operations— 
sales, finance, engineering, production. 
But in the area of human relations they 
are, perhaps, the world’s greatest 
idealists. 

Most top management people “ideal- 
ize” the areas under their jurisdiction. 
They honestly believe that all of their 
employees, with the exception of a few 
chronic belly-achers, are happy in their 
work. All of their subordinates acknowl- 
edge, in their finer moments, the vastly 
superior knowledge, wisdom and ability 
of the “boss”. It is one big happy family, 
completely informed of the company’s 
aims and objectives, enthusiastically en- 
gaged in jobs in which they are entirely 
clear as to their duties and responsibili- 
ties, and everybody feels that he is on 
the team. 

In this ideal environment there are no 
“problems” in the human relations field 
—except for a few slightly incompetent 
supervisors who were inherited from an 
older regime. And the crowning glory is 
the “open door” where everyone may 
come in and lay down his particular and 
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individual problem without the slightest 
fear of jeopardizing his job or status. 

Many persons who are aware of man- 
agement’s problems and sincerely sym- 
pathetic to management’s point of view 
describe the causes of this “idealization” 
in different terms. Such terms range 
from “indifference to the realities”, “‘ig- 
norance”, “self-satisfaction”, ‘“compla- 
cency” up to the nasty terms of “smug- 
ness” and “super-arrogance” (Caesar 
can do no wrong). 

Those who are really antagonistic to 
management begin with “stupidity” and 
range on up to the more ethereal words 
not printed in the dictionary. 


WHEN RE-ENGINEERING A JOB— 
If a mechanism isn’t working right in 
a production crisis, an engineer who is 
emotionally upset, frustrated, and irri- 
tated beyond words may cut loose with 
a few what price glories, kick the ma- 
chine and feel like beating it with a 
sledge hammer. But the machine doesn’t 
talk back. It just stays still or keeps fol- 
lowing the eternal laws of dynamics. 
Then follows the inevitable — “what 
happened?” and “what is wrong?” 


WHAT IS WRONG? 

One of management’s chief complaints 
about employees as individuals and as 
groups is that “they don’t have the right 
attitude!’” Management can understand 


some human frailties and forgive many 
costly mistakes. Perhaps a damaged ma- 
chine was caused by faulty design, poor 
installation, or maybe inadequate in- 
structions—in all of which management 
had some responsibility. But all em- 
ployee and labor union attitudes are 
shaped in hell or fomented by the Com- 
munists, the great F.D.R. or the Truman. 
administration. Management has had 
nothing whatever to do with these 
sloppy, cockeyed, antagonistic and foul 
attitudes that cause employees to mess 
up production, resist management or- 
ders, demand more and more money for 
doing less and less work, waste time and 
material, increase costs and make the 
work place a stew-pot. Or did they? 
Granted that employees are hard to get 
along with and that many unions and 
their leaders are irresponsible and im- 
possible, who set the stage for this 
development? Who engineered the job? 
Who had the first chance? Who was in 
the saddle 50 years ago? Who first used 
the spurs? Who is now going to have to 
solve the problem, clean up the mess, 
straighten things out? And finally, who 
is going to have to re-engineer the job? 

The answer to all that irritating list 
of questions is—Top Management. 


USE LOGIC 


The first step in the re-engineering 
process is to take idealism and emotion 
out of the picture and substitute realism 
and logic. 


Until every top management man in 
every small business and in every big 
corporation understands and accepts the 
realistic point of view that he personally 
has a large share of the responsibility 
for having created the present unhappy 
situation in which he may find himself, 
there is no starting point for making any 
real improvements in either his local 
situation or the national scene. That is a 
tough assignment. It involves changing 
management’s attitude. And, inciden- 
tally, it is management’s attitude which 
causes employees and labor leaders some 
of their worst troubles. Of course, they 
in turn, don’t take any responsibility for 
having conditioned management’s atti- 
tude. Generally speaking they think it 
was shaped in hell, or sprouted in the 
same garden as Hitlerism or Stalinism. 
Where employees were saying with 
venom ten years ago—“Who does that 
so and so think he is anyway—Hitler?”, 
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they are now saying, “Who does he 
think he is—Stalin?” 


As an attempt to get some understand- 
ing of the total situation, let’s take a look 
at some fundamental “facts” quoted 
from the American Management Asso- 
ciation MANAGEMENT REVIEW, May 
1950. 


“|. Everything that an organization 
accomplishes is by and through 
people. 

2. Our country is largely one of 
business and industrial enter- 
prises. The people who work in 
these business and industrial or- 
ganizations—together with their 
families and friends — constitute 
the majority of our voting popu- 
lation. 

3. Whether our free enterprise sys- 
tem will survive or will be modi- 
fied depends on how these people 
feel, think and vote. 

4. Rightly or wrongly, people have 
generally felt that management is 
more concerned about property 
and profits than they have been 
concerned about people. 

5. Because of management failure to 
understand the human relations 
problem before them, and their 
lack of attention to it, the unions 
have drawn to themselves a great 
deal of the confidence and loy- 
alty of people. 

6. Politicians are realistic about 
votes. They count the number of 
employers and the number of em- 
ployees. They are very respon- 
sive to the needs and desires of 
the majority of the voting popu- 
lation. 

7. The determining factor in what 
people feel, think—and vote—is 
the kind of treatment they get on 
the daily job in millions of work 
places. Their satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the spiritual 
take-home as well as the financial 
take-home will be their criteria 
for judging the worth of our pres- 
ent system—not that we have the 
highest standard of living of any 
country in the world. 

8. While few would dare to admit 
it, it is probably the majority 
opinion of the men and women in 
the field of personnel administra- 
tion that by and large top man- 
agement people do not under- 


stand the problem of human rela- 
tions; that many top management 
people—either because they don’t 
care, are too busy or arrogant in 
dealing with people—are helping 
to prepare the seed-bed of Social- 
ism and Communism. One of the 
bitterest and most widespread 
complaints among the subordi- 
nate population is that they are 
not treated like human beings. 

9. In the world struggle for nation 
survival and the preservation of 
the American Way of Life, no 
cold or hot war is won by half- 
hearted soldiers. 

10. Finally, the personnel adminis- 
tration, or human relations aspect 
of management, is now and will 
continue to be the most critical 
phase of the management job.” 

One of the above assertions was that 

management has not understood the hu- 
man relations problem. Such an assertion 
is difficult to “prove”, but there is a 
pretty widespread belief in the nation 
that unions grew and developed because 
of management’s failures and shortcom- 
ings; and that employees had to organize 
to protect their rights and secure justice. 
Most top management people prob- 
ably believe in all sincerity that Franklin 
Roosevelt created the environment for 
labor unions to grow and develop as they 
did in the late Thirties as a part of a 
political maneuver. But that is thinking 
right out of the ivory tower. Certainly, 
if the seed-bed had not been prepared in 
thousands of plants throughout the coun- 
try, the union movement would have 
never reached its present proportions. ~ 

In a search for the engineer’s answer 

to what is wrong, and in an endeavor 
to accomplish a better understanding of 
the human relations problem, there is 
need to examine what might be called 
the six Great Misconceptions of manage- 
ment. 


1. THE ECONOMIC MAN 

First, is the concept of the Economic 
Man. It has been demonstrated over a 
long period of years that wages and sal- 
aries, while important, of course, are 
not the significant factor in the employ- 
ment situation that most management 
people consider them to be. But even 
now most management “realists”, while 
giving a slight nod of recognition to 
other motivating factors will wind up— 


“Yes but after all what really counts js 
what’s in the pay envelope!” 

The greatest demonstration of man. 
agement fallacy in that area came about 
the time of the passage of the Wagner 
Act when the wave of wage increases 
rolled across the nation in what was a 
desperate attempt to stem the tide of 
unionization. Stupid? Some would say 
it was. Certainly management did not 
understand the tremendous truth ex. 
pressed by Mr. Clarence Francis, Chair. 
man of the Board, General Foods Cor. 
poration, in his address before the Con. 
gress of American Industry in December 
1947 when he said: 

“You can buy a man’s time. 

You can buy a man’s physical 
presence in a given place. 

You can even buy a _ measured 
number of skilled muscular motions 
per hour or day. 

But you cannot buy enthusiasm 
. you cannot buy initiative . . . you 
cannot buy loyalty . . . you cannot buy 
the devotion of hearts, minds and 
souls. 

You have to earn those things!” 


ll. THE STUPID MAN 


Closely related to the concept of the 
Economic Man is the concept of the 
Stupid Man. He is the simple, unedu- 
cated dolt who has a strong back and a 
weak mind. A man who does what he is 
told, keeps his mouth shut, feels humbly 
grateful for the opportunity to work, has 
the loyalty of a dog, never asks embar- 
rassing questions, and keeps his nose 
right on the grindstone all the time. 
Being stupid, he doesn’t know how to 
provide for the future and so a benevo- 
lent and kindly employer provides free 
of charge a plan for sickness benefits, 
life insurance and perhaps retirement 
income. Thus was begun the “papa take 
care” movement and the encouragement 
of the dependency attitude which so 
many people decried and ridiculed when 
the politicians set up the Social Security 
System. 

This management point of view re- 
garding the Stupid Man is shown in the 
following rather amazing quotations 
from selected company publications. In 
the first, the newly hired employee is 
admonished to “Speak well of your Com- 
pany for you are a part of the Com- 
pany”. The second quotation is from a 
management bulletin to supervisors in an 
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organization of world-wide reputation 
and which by the nature of its work has 
a very high educational standard for 
employment. Imagine the guffaws that 
grected this smug pronouncement to the 
Stupid Man in that particular company: 
“The philosophy of the ————— Com- 
pany is to encourage their employees 
to think freely but to do so, of course, 
within the framework of Company pol- 
icy’. This quotation has been labelled 
by a psychologist as the “snicker test” 
for potential executives. He says that if 
you read that expression of philosophy 
before a group of top executives they 
listen to it in silence and with approval. 
So if it is read before a group of would- 
be executives, anyone who laughs is 
automatically excluded from further con- 
sideration as a top management man. 

But the ultimate in the Stupid Man 
philosophy is contained in the following 
Christmas message from the president of 
a company to his employees in the Year 
of Our Lord 1948: 

“The Company’s 
year was crowned with success in all 
phases of its business, and is a real 
tribute to you boys and girls. The 
Management is conscious of all this, 
and will not only act in a fatherly way 
but has provided benefits for your 
future welfare. 

“.. . We are members of one fam- 
ily and we want to be the happiest 
one in town. 

“Christmas time is here again, and, 
as in the past, we shall celebrate this 
occasion together free from the care 
of our daily work. Arrangements are 
made for you at 
to meet Santa Claus, who will play 
his part again and remember good 
children such as you were. His bag is 
full of good cheer for all of you.” 


Ill. “LEADERSHIP” 


The third Great Misconception lies in 
the field of leadership. It is one of the 
most badly mauled words in the man- 
agement field. Great pronouncements 
have been made about leadership and its 
overworked partner cooperation. From 


-the lowly but realistic point of view of 


people down the line, the average top 
management man’s interpretation of and 
action in the field of leadership is “mak- 
ing sure that everybody knows who is 
boss”, “bringing people around — but 
quickly—to a predetermined course of 
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action or policy”, “keeping people in 
line”, and “telling people directly or 
indirectly what to think, how to act, 
what to do and what not to do with an 
implied—or else”. Such executive be- 
havior, while shaded from subtle hand- 
in-glove to the mailed fist is what most 
people in most companies have been get- 
ting as “leadership” for the last hundred 
years. Basically, of course, it is domina- 
tion, enforcement of so-called coopera- 
tion, and indicative of the natural desire 
of people in top jobs to run the show the 
way they want to, and above all to keep 
everything “under control”. 

This kind of “leadership” behavior 
from the top down by various levels of 
management people in positions of 
authority has naturally been resented. 
Ultimately we had a rebellion and a 
revolution of which the tangible out- 
growth is fourteen or fifteen million 
people in labor unions. 

Out of this rebellion and revolution 
have come violations of the rights of 
private property such as sit-down strikes, 
and denying management personnel ac- 
cess to company properties; restrictive 
union practices have curtailed manage- 
ment’s basic right to manage the busi- 
ness; union force has jeopardized the 
welfare of many companies; discipline 
in some plants has been virtually as- 
sumed by or turned over to the unions; 
and in local, state and national matters, 
union leaders have moved into positions 
of greater influence. 

After a long experience of being in 
the dominant position, it is extremely 
difficult to adjust to a lower status. It is 
comparable in some respects to the ad- 
justment in the international scene where 
old, established world leaders have had 
to make way by force of circumstances 
to the ascendant nations like United 
States and Russia. 

No amount of recrimination and witch- 
hunting will accomplish anything other 
than to delay any remedial action. And 
as stated earlier, the starting point in 
management thinking is to realistically 
accept the fact that management in thous- 
ands of companies is responsible to a 
great extent for having allowed this un- 
favorable situation to develop, and by 
basic errors of commission and omission 
have actually laid the ground work for it. 


IV. THE FUNCTION OF BUSINESS 
Another of the misconceptions of man- 


agement which has led into grievous 
errors of behavior and judgment is that 
of the function of business and industrial 
organizations. Simply stated, it has been 
considered that the function of business 
is to make a profit. The more enlightened 
management group might say that the 
function is to produce and render such 


needed goods and services that a profit 


will result. But the executive heads of 
directors are interested in little else. The 
eyes of board members start to get glassy 
the moment profit figures begin to slip. 


EXHIBIT A 


It may not be outside the realm of 
possibility that in the future, some board 
chairmen may lay aside such reports 
after making proper inquiry about the 
financial status of the business and say 
—“Qur sales, inventory and profit situ- 
ations appear to be satisfactory. Now 
let’s take a look at our broader respon- 
sibility to the society in which we oper- 
ate. To our employees we are the Amer- 
ican Free Enterprise system. All the rest 
of the things that they have in their 
minds about the American Way of Life 
are important, but there is nothing so 
real and influential in their thinking as 
the kind of experiences they have on the 
job working for us. We are Exhibit A. 
What do they think about us, our poli- 
cies, and the kind of treatment they get 
from us in authority over them? Do they 
get a real sense of satisfaction out of 
their work? Do they feel that they are 
fairly treated? If we had an election in 
our plants and offices tomorrow, or two 
years from tomorrow, would they vote 
for the Free Enterprise System which 
they know about through their work and 
experience with us, or would they favor 
socialistic or communistic programs 
which they have not experienced but 
which they may feel would bring them 
greater personal satisfactions and more 
equitable treatment? 


“And, lest any of you members of the 
board may think these questions are aca- 
demic, I want to remind you that when 
people won the right to vote, they at 
that point achieved the power to mould 
or throw out any form of government 
and the institutions within its framework. 
Gentlemen, we have been on trial and we 
didn’t realize it. We are now on trial for 
our right to survive. We are now behind 
the eight ball together with thousands of 
other top management people. Let’s see 
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how we stack up.” 

In thinking about the true function of 
business institutions, we need to keep in 
mind some very important things about 
our origin and national history. Our 
country was founded by rebels and non- 
conformists — people seeking freedom 
from tyranny and oppression, opportun- 
ities for advancement out of class dis- 
tinction, self-expression, and a true voice 
in their own destiny. When psychologists 
and sociologists speak of the needs, de- 
sires and aspirations of people, it is not 
the mere prattling of theorists. Such 
needs, desires and aspirations are intan- 
gible and invisible but they are solid 
facts which cannot be ignored without 
causing basic resistance. 

Business and industrial leaders have 
never given realistic thought to the sig- 
nificance of the fact that they should and 
must adjust their function, policies and 
methods to fit within the framework of 
the political democracy — the American 
dream. If in the midst of this great 
dream of freedom, people find themselves 
and their families subject to what they 
consider to be autocratic, arbitrary or 
unjust treatment, there can be but one 
result; resistance, rebellion and revolu- 
tion, all of which we have had within 
the past 50 years. 

As Eric Johnston phrased it in his 
foreword to Charles McCormick’s recent 


book “The Power of People,” our new 
society must draw closer— 

“to the dream and the vision and the 

ideal of the men who launched our 

Revolution. They were men who said 

that individual man is the central 

theme of life and that his dignity and 
happiness are the compelling tests of 
social values; they were men who held 
that a human society, no matter how 

efficient, prosperous or potent, is a 

dismal failure if it destroys human 

personality, or blots out the indivi- 
dual.” 

By and large we have forgotten the 
power, weight and influence of the 
V.L.P.—very little people. We have not 
kept in mind the fundamental truth ex- 
pressed by Edmund Burke when he said 
that there are crises in the fortunes of 
all when those who are too weak to con- 
tribute to our prosperity may be strong 
enough to complete our ruin. 


V. MAKING PEOPLE WORK 

Another of the fallacies of manage- 
ment is the idea that they have to “make 
people work.” 

We are sadly lacking in the field of 
knowledge about employee motivation. 
Or maybe we don’t use what we already 
know. For example, every top manage- 
ment man and the lowest level of super- 
visor could tell you that every employee 


should know what he is doing and its 
relationship to other work going on in 
the shop or factory or office. But do 
they? In a large manufacturing plant, 
I stopped the other day at the bench of 
a woman. After watching her a while | 
said, “What are you making?” She 
looked up, a little puzzled and replied, 
“I don’t know — just a piece part.” In 
another company, a relatively new Per. 
sonnel Manager has recently begun to 
take new employees on a tour of the 
entire plant as a part of the induction 
program. “That’s fine,” remarked one 
of the foremen. “But what about me? 
I’ve been here for 25 years and I’ve 
never been through the factory.” 

And here’s a story that seems incred- 
ible. I know, however, that it is true. 
An old employee, retiring after more 
than 50 years of service, was escorted 
to the company president’s office. In that 
office was the single product that com. 
pany has manufactured for nearly a 
hundred years. The man picked it up and 
said, “I’m glad to see that on my last 
day. I’ve never seen one before.” 

When you tell those stories to most 
top management people they will say, 
“That’s stupid — why don’t they ask 
questions?” If employees don’t know 
what they’re doing or making, and if 
they don’t know the relationship of their 
work to what else is going on, and if 
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they don’t ask questions, whose fault is 
it? 

Who is responsible for that invisible 
environment in which people work — the 
atmosphere and spirit surrounding the 
job — where people are informed or not 
informed about the simple things, where 
people feel free to ask questions or don’t 
ask questions for fear they will get their 
ears slapped down. 


PASSING THE BUCK 


For us to say that employees should 
be interested in their jobs and they 
should know what is going on, is to shift 
the blame and the responsibility from 
ourselves. That is passing the buck. And 
it indicates just as stupid an attitude as 
we think the emotional engineer has 
when he kicks the machine that doesn’t 
run right. Building interest into the job 
is a very difficult problem, of course. 
It isn’t solved easily. But one company 
has been doing something about it in 
the last few years. They call their ap- 
proach, “Job Enlargement.” 


WHO’S TO BLAME 


And now we come to the final but 
possibly not the last of the misconcep- 
tions of management. Perhaps you may 
think I have been too rough on top 
management. They aren’t all as bad as 
that. The lower management people are 
to blame for a lot of things. Of course 
they are, but there is only one really 
responsible group — and that is top 
management. And when we get to the 
spot where we may be taken over by 
the socialist or communist minded be- 
cause millions of people are dissatisfied 
about their daily work experiences for 
any reason whatever, then we don’t get 
anywhere with alibis, blaming F.D.R., 
the unions, or our poorly trained super- 
visors. If we do go down the drain, it 
will be the basic fault of top management 
in America. Whatever may be the causes 
of the feelings of resentment, frustration 
or injustice in the total population which 
make people anti-business, anti-manage- 
ment, anti-Free Enterprise, top manage- 
ment must seek out and deal intelligently 


’ with them — or else. 


VI. MAKING PEOPLE BEHAVE 


This last misconception which I am 
going to discuss is that management has 
to “make people behave.” 
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“What we need around here is more 
discipline!” is a very commonly ex- 
pressed top management point of view. 
People aren’t paying attention to their 
jobs the way they ought to. There is too 
much congregating, wise-cracks, horse- 
play; too much going to the toilet, too 
much smoking time, too long rest 
periods. People are just ornery and lazy. 
So they must be made to behave the way 
they should. An attempt has been made 
to treat them nicely but that just makes 
them take more advantage. So there is 
only one answer — crack down, show 
them who is boss, send somebody home 
for a day, fire somebody, put the fear of 
God in ’em. “Boy, won’t we show these 
bastards something when the next reces- 
sion or depression hits here. We'll make 
crawl!” 


TOP MANAGEMENT 


Who engineered the environment in 
that plant where there is virtually no 
voluntary cooperation, practically no in- 
terest in the job, no self-discipline among 
employees, no respect for authority? The 
answer to that is top management. It was 
“engineered” perhaps by a top executive 
who was convinced that management had 
a right to run the business; or by one 
who was sent in to “put the boys in their 
place”; or by the smart executive from 
headquarters who called the union shop 
committee into his office and said among 
other things, “I just wanted to let you 
boys in on a little secret—I didn’t come 
down here to try to win a popularity 
contest.” When the newcomer proudly 
reported to headquarters what he had 
said to the so and sos on the shop com- 
mittee there were smiles of satisfaction 
on the faces of his superiors. He had 
really told the boys off. But when the 
shop committee went back and reported 
what had happened there were no smiles 
in the shop. There was grimness and 
profanity. “He’s just another s.o.b. We'll 
show him he can’t push us around!” 

This single situation set the stage for 
months and years of conflict. That par- 
ticular executive might have profited if 
he had fixed in his mind at an early age 
the famous remark of Sherman Rogers: 


“you can lead good men through the 

fires of Hell — but you can’t drive 

them across the sidewalk.” 

The foregoing has been an attempt to 
deal with the question “What is wrong?” 
Now — what is the answer? 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

Suppose a top management man says, 
“Tt’s a little hard to take, but I'll admit 
you have a fairly good case. But where 
do I start? I have always intended to do 
the right thing about people, and I 
thought I was.” 

That brings me to the point of the 
hazard of good intent. I don’t believe 
that I ever met a top executive who didn’t 
intend to do the right thing. And, strange 
as it may seem, it is, perhaps, the first 
handicap to overcome. Good intent — a 
hazard and a handicap? Definitely! The 
man of good intent is so sure of it in 
his own mind, that if anything goes 
wrong it has to be somebody else’s fault. 
It can’t possibly be any fault of his own. 
When he treats people in a manner that 
he considers fair and just, and they don’t 
respond the way he thinks they ought to, 
it is obvious that they are in the wrong. 
In many situations when the unions 
walked away with a recognition election, 
a company president has been literally 
astounded. He had always treated his 
people fairly — even generously, and 
such disloyalty on the part of employees 
was, in fact, base ingratitude. They had 
been misled, obviously by false hopes 
and promises. It just could never be 
possible for such a president to compre- 
hend that what he considered as proper 
management flexibility and “handling 
each case on its merits” was interpreted 
by those on the receiving end as capri- 
cious or arbitrary and unjust. That man 
so filled with good intent could never 
realize that in such an election the em- 
ployees may have been voting against 
him primarily and for the union second- 
arily. 

Top management people who are filled 
with good intent are likely to feel no 
need for an appraisal of their handiwork, 
and prone to resent criticism. Anyone 
who speaks unfavorably just doesn’t 
know what the score is. At best the 
bearer of criticism is misinformed and 
at worst, disloyal. If, in a particular com- 
pany, there are widespread complaints 
from customers, a market opinion survey 
may be ordered pronto. But if there is a 
suspicion of complaint among employ- 
ees, it wouldn’t be worth the money to 
have an employee opinion survey. “Be- 
sides an opinion survey only stirs up 
trouble.” 

An executive wouldn’t even consider 
operating his plant or office without in- 
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spection and quality control to help in- 
sure high quality goods and services to 
his customers. But ordinarily, it never 
crosses his mind that there may be equal 
and perhaps more critical need to ap- 
praise the quality of the management 
and supervisory job being done on those 
who produce those goods and services. 

There is no formula for building up 
and maintaining good relations among 
employees as the sound basis for operat- 
ing a business effectively, and at the same 
time providing employees such satisfac- 
tory spiritual and financial take home as 
will insure their cooperation, good will, 
high productivity and good morale. But 
the literature of personnel administration 
is full of stimulating and fruitful ideas. 
Of special note in such literature is “The 
American Code of Personnel Administra- 
tion” by Thomas G. Spates. Perhaps the 
basics are more important, however, 
than any art of the literature. 


THE U. A. W. OF MANAGEMENT 

Ordinarily U.A.W. means to most 
management people the United Auto 
Workers. But the basics for management 
in the human relations field are also 
U.A.W. — Understanding, Acceptance 
and Willingness. In the field of manage- 
ment action, it means doing the manage- 
ment job in such a skillful way as to 
make sure that employees fully under- 
stand management’s position on the par- 
ticular problem involved; that employees 
generally accept management’s solution 
because they know that management has 
given careful consideration to all phases, 
including the interests of employees, and 
that management has given employees or 
their representatives a real opportunity 
to be heard on such matters as particu- 
larly affect them; and, finally, maintain- 
ing a cooperative environment that en- 
genders in employees a real willingness 
to go along and do a real job. 

When new plants or new products are 
envisioned, top management is willing 
and eager to pore over blue prints, lay- 
outs, drawings and specifications for 
days, weeks and months on end. It will 
require equal or more time, effort and 
spirit to engineer the invisible atmos- 
phere of the work environment which 
will win the undying “devotion of hearts, 
minds and souls” of American millions 
to the American Way of Life. 
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COPYFLEX system 
saves Tax Return time! 


The revolutionary new BRUNING 
CopyFLEX TAX RETURN SYSTEM 
saves hours ...even days...in pre 
paring returns. 


Your “worksheet” can be your 
tax return and, within minutes, you 
can get all the error-proof, low- 
cost, exact copies you need without 
any typing or proofreading. 

Tax authorities of bank and ac- 
counting groups worked with 
Bruning in devising this new time- 
and trouble-saving system of pre- 
paring corporation, fiduciary, indi- 
vidual, excess profits, and many other 
tax returns. Leading banks and ac- 
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Company...... 
COPYFLEX “50” is easy to op- re 
erate, handles large volume of 
tax return copies fast. 
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counting firms already are using 
the COPYFLEX Tax Return System 
and enjoying its economies. 


Why hire special, costly statistical 
typists for tax work when you need 
no typing at all with COPYFLEX? 
Save this expense... and speed pro- 
duction of completed returns and 
copies as well. 


Get the full story. Mail the coupon. 


(BRUNING 


- Specialists in copying since 1897 


CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. 7 


Teterboro, N. J. 


Please give me full details on how to speed tax work via the Bruning 
Copyfiex Tax Return System. 
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NEWS 


WORK 
MEASUREMENT CLINIC 


The St. Louis Chapter of S.A.M. is 
holding 2 1952 Advanced Work Meas- 


' urement Clinic on May 8th and 9th at the 


Chase Huei in St. Louis. A special fea- 
ture of thé’clinic is the opportunity for 
the participants to apply the ideas pre- 
sented to ictual problems. The two-day 
period is aivided into four three-hour 
sessions w.ich will allow the speakers to 
present their ideas and thoughts as well 
as application problems for the regis- 
trants. 

The spe-kers include: 

Geoffrey Ladhams, Personnel Consult- 
ant of London, England who will talk 
on the subject of “A New Analytical Con- 


| cept of Training and Its Work Measure- 


ment Effects”; Phil Carroll, registered 
professional engineer of Maplewood, 
New Jersey, who will present “Selecting 
the Basis of Measurement for Indirect 
Work Standards”; and Dr. Gerald Nad- 
ler of Washington University in St. Louis 
will discuss “What’s Wrong With Pre- 
determined Motion Time Systems?”. 
Guest speakers will be present at the 
luncheons. 


SPECIAL PROJECT FOR PROVIDENCE 


The Provence, R. I. CHAPTER has 
undertaken a special project at the New 
Bedford Textile Institute. Realizing the 
need for courses in management, the So- 
ciety members have outlined a program 
of industrial organization and manage- 
ment lectures. The lecturers who are 
Chapter members are speaking on their 
specialty to students at the Institute who 
take the courses on a voluntary, non- 
credit basis. 

Selected and purchased by the Chap- 
ter, the textbook used is “Industrial Or- 
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ganization and Management” by Bethel, 
Atwater, Smith and Stackman. Lawrence 
L. Bethel, one of the authors of the book 
who is the director of the New Haven 
Y.M.C.A. Junior College and director 
of the ESMWT Program of Yale Uni- 
versity, was the first lecturer and guest 
speaker of the program. His topic was 
“Introduction — Building the Organiza- 


Chapter Stand'ngs 
As of February 1, 1952 


CHAPTER 
MEMBERSHIP PERFORMANCE 
AWARD 

New York Washington 
Chicago ....... Greensboro 
Philadelphia .............. 305 Pittsburgh 
N. New Jersey... 270 Hudson Valley 
Cincinnati. 258 Allentown ........... 
Cleveland 239 Milwaukee ........ 
Washington ..... — N. New Jersey 
Boston ...... 206 
Pittsburgh 195 | New Brunswick 
Detroit 167 Trenton .... 
Los Angel . 134 Chicago . 
Milwaukee . 129 Philadelph 
San Francisco ........ 109 Indianapolis ; 
Indianapolis ............ 106 Baltimore .......... 
New Brunswick 106 Wilmington 
Greensboro 101 Detroit. ........ 
Lancaster ..... 94 New York ........ 
Dallas ...... . 89 | Wilkes-Barre .......... 
Hudson V . 86 | Atlante ....... . 792 
New Haven 85 | Central Pa. . ll 
Asheville . 80 Worcester . 
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Worcester. 54 | Dayton 
Hartford... 5! Western Mass. 
Louisville... . 51 Portland 
Wilmington . 51 
Allentown Birmingham . 
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Knoxville ..... . 47 Knoxville 
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Manchester .... — Central New ” 159 
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132 
Central New York.. 33 | parttord = 
Richmond 31 | asheville 66 
Western Mass. ...... 30 Providence .... 64 
Kansas City . . 23 | Kansas City 34 
Nashville... Twin City... . 30 
Stamford ... Baton Rouge . 12 


tion and Financing”. This worthwhile 
project is a credit to the Providence 
Chapter. 


SAM NOMINEES FOR 1952-53 


In accordance with the SAM By-Laws 
and the procedure adopted at the June 
1951 Board Meeting the Nominating 
Committee has selected and submitted 
the following slate for 1952-53. Prior 
to selection by the Committee, each nom- 
inee received chapter nomination. In 
addition, the Committee has verified 
with each his availability and his will- 
ingness to serve cooperatively with the 
other nominees. 


For President: Eowarp W. Jocuim — 
presently Executive Vice President, 
SAM; National Director, Chicago 
Chapter, 1950-51; President, Chicago 
Chapter, 1949-50. Among his National 
SAM Committee memberships are 
those on the Executive, Long-Range 
Planning, Awards Policy, Member- 
ship Growth and Development, Chap- 
ter Membership Award, and Human 
Relations Award Committees. 

For Executive Vice-President: BRUCE 
PaynE—presently serving his second 
term as Treasurer, SAM; President, 
Stamford Chapter, 1947-48. Among 
his National SAM Committee mem- 
berships are those on the Executive, 
Finance, and Rating of Time Studies 
Committees. 

For Secretary: J. O. P. HuMMEL—pres- 
ently Assistant Vice-President, Func- 
tional Groups, SAM; National Di- 
rector, Central Pennsylvania Chapter, 
1947-48; President, Central Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter, 1946-47. 

For Treasurer: HaroLD ENGstrom — 
National Director, Baltimore Chapter, 
1944-45; President, Baltimore Chap- 
ter, 1943-44; Chairman, 1948 Time 
Study and Methods Conference. 
Among his National SAM committee 
memberships are those on the Awards 
Policy and Emerson Trophy Com- 
mittees. 


Provision for additional nominations 
and election of officers is made in the 
By-Laws by the following sentence: 
“Following the Spring meeting, at which 
any ten Directors may propose other 
nominees, the Board will by mail ballot 
elect the Society’s officers to serve for 
one year.” 
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51. Keynote for Management-Industry 
Partnership, by Thomas H. Carroll, 
Dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina. 
Simplified Incentives for Multiple 
Production, by W. Dale Jones, School 
of Industrial Engineering, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Setting Cost Reduction Goals, by 
Elliott |. Petersen, Vice President for 
Manufacturing, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., Inc. 

Profit-Sharing — The Importance of 
Being Important Together, by Clar- 
ence A. Wimpfheimer, President, Amer- 
ican Velvet Company. 

Executive Development Through Col- 
leges and Universities, by Earl G. 
Planty, Executive Counselor, Johnson & 
Johnson; Dr. C. K. Beach, Professor of 
Industrial Education, Cornell University 
and Gordon Van Ark, Division Manager, 
Personnel Development, General Foods 
Corporation. 

56. Cemmunications —What Are Employ- 
ees Really Interested In, by Peter F. 
Drucker, Industrial Economist. 

What Makes Successful and Unsuc- 
cessful Executives? By Burleigh B. Gar- 
dner, Executive Director, Social Re- 
search, Inc., Chicago. 

Human Relations in Industry: A Chal- 
lenge for Free Enterprise, “Industrial 
Relations and the Social Psycholo- 
gist.” By Dr. Douglas McGregor, Presi- 
dent, Antioch College. 
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Order Coupon 


SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
411 Fifth Avenue - New York 16, N. Y. 


copies of the following reprints: 


. Democratic 


Bestsellers All! 


Reprints of the most talked-about current and recent 
ADVANCED MANAGEMENT articles are now available 


YOUR CHOICE — 5 for $1 
OR THE ENTIRE 18 - for only $3 


Each article on this list has been reprinted — some 
several times — in response to steady demands for 
copies from Management Men all over the world 


Wartime Lessons in Wage Adminis- 
tration, by Canby Balderston, Dean, 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Former Assistant Chief, Civilian Person- 
nel Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Service Forces. 


Staff Organization for Control, by J. 
K. Louden, Vice President, York Corp. 
Efficient Planning for Budgeting, by 
Charles C. James, Associate Counsellor, 
Stevenson, Jordan and Harrison. 


Budget Navigation by Dead Reckon- 
ing, by Alwyn M. Hartogensis, Ebasco 
Services, Inc. 


Principles in Business 
Management, by James C. Worthy, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Personalities in Labor-Management 
Conflicts, by A. A. Imberman, Imberman 
& De Forest. 


Decentralizing Personnel Manage- 
ment, by Mary Cushing Niles, Assistant 
to the Chairman, Federal Personnel 
Council. 


. Executives Evaluate Administrative 


Conferences, by Dr. Martin Kriesberg, 
United States Bureau of the Census. 


Size and Effectiveness—An Adminis- 


trative View, by Howard K. Hyde, — 


Department of Defense, Washington. 

Make it Informative!, by Dr. Paul R. 
Beall, Director, Information Division, 
Research and Development Board, De- 
partment of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


Name 


at 25 cents each — or Five for $| 


Put a check mark here to order 
THE FULL SET OF 18 REPRINTS for $3 
Enclosed find check (or money order) for $ 


Address 


| am a member of S.A.M. 
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FEBRUARY S. A.M. 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


The Baton Rouge, La. Chapter 
was instructed by Wesley Wiksell, cop. 
sultant on communication in industry 
of Louisiana State University, in a new 
kind of lecture “Have You Tried Listen. 
ing?” This type of lecture with role 
playing and visual aids is designed for 
management at conventions, banquets 
and training programs. The yearly pro. 
gram was planned and a membership 
drive to double membership voted 
on. Officers are to be elected in April 
for the following year. C. A. Slocum, 
Executive Director of S.A.M. was pres. 
ent at the meeting at the request of C. V. 
Merriam, President of the Chapter. Mr, 
Slocum enjoyed his association with the 
Louisiana French drip coffee and re. 
turned to New York with a special 
package of it. 


The Knoxville, Tenn. Chapter was 
instructed by B. Campbell Blake, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Conners Steel Company of Birmingham, 
Alabama, on the topic of “Incentives in 
American Industry”. Mr. Blake discussed 
what he considers to be the four basic 
motivating forces operating in this coun- 
try to give us a favorable economic cli- 
mate. This favorable climate has resulted 
from existing attitudes in this country 
which are difficult to find elsewhere. 
These attitudes are under attack from 
many and diverse sources. Mr. Blake is 
of the opinion we should analyze and 
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rationalize our incentives in such a way 
so as to always be on guard. 


The New Orleans, La. Chapter 
participated in a discussion group meet- 
ing concerning “Inventory Control”. Dr. 
Paul C. Taylor of Tulane University was 
chairman of the panel group and in addi- 
tion, presented the educator’s viewpoint. 
Jack Kerber of Rheem Manufacturing 
Co. showed the industrial viewpoint in 
regard to inventory control. E. J. Martin 
from the New Orleans Public Service, 
Inc. presented the public utility’s view- 
points. 


The Bridgeport, Conn. Chapter 
has as its guest speaker Robert H. Guest, 
industrial consultant, who is associated 
with the Director of Research in Tech- 
nology and Industrial Relations at Yale 
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University. The topic for the meeting 
was “Personnel Problems Arising From 
Technological Changes”. Mr. Guest re- 
ported on the results of personal inter- 
views with assembly line workers and 
their reactions to this type of work. He 
also discussed the existence of consider- 
able employee dissatisfaction with the 
assembly line because of monotony and 
the constant non-changing pace. 


The Kansas City, Missouri Chap- 
ter held a dinner meeting at the Adver- 
tising and Sales Executives Club on the 
26th. Lauren F. Sargent, executive engi- 
neer of the Methods Engineering Council 
of Pittsburgh, was the speaker for the 
evening. The subject of his talk was 
“Profits From Inventory Investments”. 
He discussed the minimum inventory or- 
der point, the correct quantity to re-order 
and methods of managing inventory in- 
vestment for greater profit. 


The St. Louis, Mo. Chapter heard 
W. E. Shamski of Stix, Baer and Fuller 
and George Eichelsbach of Magic Chef 
discuss ‘“‘Human Engineering Case 
Studies”. Both speakers emphasized by 
illustration of their own organizations, 
the necessity and procedure for analysis 
of the human problem in the installation 
of method changes before the change is 
installed. 


The Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter at 
their Management Problems Series Meet- 
ing Number 8 heard Claude V. Swank, 
executive vice president and director of 
manufacturing of Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Swank stressed 
communications in Management Policy 
Formulation and paid special attention 
to the important phase of communica- 
tions with lower levels and the methods 
used by top management to obtain lower 
level reactions to management policy and 
planning. Arthur Nelson was chairman 
of the meeting. 


The San Francisco, Calif. Chapter 
was informed by J. B. Du Prau, vice 
president of administration and assistant 
to the president of Columbia-Geneva 
Steel Division of the United States Steel 
Company, on the subject of “The Chief 
Executive—His Job and His Staff”. Mr. 
Du Prau has done research on this, de- 
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veloping some of the most highly refined 
techniques dealing with the subject. 


The New York City Chapter with 
Robert W. Davis, sales service supervisor 
of Western Electric Company as chair- 
man, heard an interesting meeting con- 
cerning “A Forward Look at Supervisory 
Training”. Dr. Dwayne Orton, director 
of education of IBM, spoke on the prob- 
lems which lie ahead for supervisors and 
the fields in which their attention needs 
to be directed in the years ahead. Merrill 
E. Kilby, supervisor of training of the 
Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Co., outlined the supervisory 
training program of his company and 
augmented his presentation with illustra- 
tive material. 


The Louisville, Ky. Chapter heard 
an interesting discussion by Ernst Hij- 
mans, management consultant of Brus- 
sels, Holland. Mr. Hijmans’ subject was 
“World Trends in Administrative Sim- 
plification”. He has been a consulting 
engineer since 1922 and has engaged in 


his profession in Europe, Asia and South 
America. At present Mr. Hijmans is a 
consultant to the State Comptroller in 
Israel and has been commissioned to 
make a survey of public services by the 
Government of Surinam. 


The Northern New Jersey Chapter 
heard Dr. Mason W. Gross, chairman of . 
the New Jersey State Board of Media- 
tion, express his thoughts on “The Limits 
of Mediation”. Dr. Gross is in the midst 
of negotiating many important industrial 
controversies. He pointed out the results 
are bound to have their effects on other 
current labor-management contract ne- 
gotiations throughout the state. 


The New Brunswick, N. J. Chap- 
ter was instructed by Gerald A. Risser 
on the subject of “Management Devel- 
opment”. Mr. Risser is the acting assist- 
ant manager of the Engineering Service 
Division of Du Pont at Wilmington, Del. 
He discussed the Du Pont philosophy of 
management development and the prac- 
tical methods and tools used to translate 
the philosophy into a course of action. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Modern Industry 


The Monthly Magazine for Executives in Industry 


To readers of Advanced Management, a service of new productivity- 
increasing ideas, cost-cutting methods, and improved management 
techniques is offered in a low-cost subscription to Modern Industry 
together with a FREE COPY of the “1952 Idea Book” — the latest in 
Modern Industry’s series of helpful, idea-packed booklets designed 
especially for industrial management men. 


® Modern Industry, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WYos—emer my subscription (or advance renewal) to Modern Industry 
for the term indicated and include my FREE COPY of your “1952 Idea 


Book”: 
0 3 Years—$10 


2 Years—$7.50 


1 Year—$4 
Title 


Address 


City. 


Zone State 


Company 


Is this () Company Address? (] Home Address? 
Send bill Payment enclosed 
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MANAGEMENT BOOKSHELF 


Collective Bargaining Principles 
and Practices, by C. WiLson RANDLE, 
published by Houghton-Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, 740 pages, $6.00. 

O THE NEWCOMER in the field of 

union contract negotiations work, 
Dean C. Wilson Randle’s book on col- 
lective bargaining will serve as a com- 
plete guide on the handling of union 
contract negotiations. 

To the oldtimer in the field, the Dean’s 
book will serve as an accurate portrayal 
of the practical experience he gathered 
the hard way. 

The book starts off with a short his- 
tory of collective bargaining, takes the 
reader through a description of the col- 
lective bargaining process, gives him a 
thorough discussion of the various issues 
discussed around the negotiating table, 
and concludes with some sound advice 
as to the skillful administration of the 
union contract that may have been 
negotiated. 

In addition to all this, for the sake of 
the newcomer the author sets forth ac- 
tual examples of labor contracts and 
arbitration awards, and for the same 
purpose he includes a glossary of labor 
terms. 

Oldtimers in the field will particularly 
appreciate Dean Randle’s statement that 
“industry has come to realize that labor 
negotiations may make or break the 
company.” The Dean states with great 
accuracy that the “successful outcome 
of collective bargaining is in direct pro- 
portion to the thoroughness of the 
preparations.” 

The author follows this advice with a 
solid chapter showing how collective 
bargaining today is based upon facts 
rather than emotion and how the nego- 
tiator can and should secure his facts. 
He properly states that the day of 
“guesses, assumptions, estimates or be- 
liefs are out of the window.” 


The chapter on preparation covers the 
physical preparations for collective bar- 
gaining as, for example, the set-up of 
the bargaining room itself, the analysis 
of grievances, analysis of industrial re- 
lations policy, discussion with the nego- 
tiators’ supervisors and officers, and the 
analysis of union proposals. 

An important part of this very helpful 
chapter sets forth a check list as to the 
kind of wage data, hours data, employee 
data, productivity data and fringe data 
that may be necessary during the ses- 
sions. The author also lists the docu- 
ments that should be secured, such as 
copies of grievance procedures, copy of 
a group insurance policy, and so on. The 
author also reviews the importance of 
arbitration decisions that are handed 
down during the year. The awards of 
arbitrators have an important bearing 
on the language of the union contract 
that may be under renegotiation. 

As an additional aid to the negotiator 
preparing for his session, the author 
lists in an appendix sources of labor in- 
formation covering hours, wages, job 
evaluation and industrial relations pol- 
icy. He also lists organizations such as 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the Industrial Relations Counsel- 
lors, the Policy Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
and so on, which may be helpful in fur- 
nishing essential collective bargaining 
data. 

Although your reviewer has selected 
the preparation section of the book for 
particular discussion, the entire book is 
handled expertly and, as indicated 
earlier, is a worthy addition to the book- 
shelf of any union contract negotiator 
whether he is new or old to the field. 


Hiram S. 
Vice President for Personnel 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


Industrial Internal Auditing, by \, 
A. WALKER AND W. R. Davies, published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
N. Y., 329 pages, $5.00. 


The authors of this book on internal 
auditing have written a book about up. 
to-date business practices based on their 
own experiences in a progressive indus. 
trial corporation. They very clearly sum. 
marize the modern concept of internal 
auditing when they state, “An objective 
point of view of the audit subject should 
be taken. Management will recognize the 
audit as the service it is intended to be 
and not as a check-up if the approach 
is from management’s viewpoint.” 

The opening two chapters dealing with 
the nature, objectives and scope of in- 
ternal auditing will be of particular in. 
terest to executives not only to learn of 
the many services that internal auditing 
can render but also to help them to un- 
derstand the difference between the func. 
tions of the internal auditing staff and 
the public accountant. Although, Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Davies mention that 
auditing staffs in large companies are 
fairly well organized, the profession is 
young and it is this reviewer’s feeling 
that its objectives and usefulness are not 
too well understood in many instances 
by management. 

Most of the auditing literature today 
deals principally with the approach and 
viewpoint of the public accounting pro- 
fession especially that used by colleges 
and universities. Introducing this book 
as a text will aid considerably in giving 
our future administrators an insight into 
how auditing is conducted from the in- 
ternal standpoint. 

The following chapters are of interest 
primarily to accountants and auditors. 
After leading up to the main theme with 
chapters on internal control and frauds, 
the authors deal with types of internal 
audits, the organization of internal audit- 
ing staffs, reports, and planning and 
making the audit. Next follow several 
chapters outlining in detail what the 
authors call the auditors’ approach to 
various functions of a business. At the 
end, five case problems have been ap- 
pended which should prove to be valu- 
able to the student interested in pursuing 
the internal auditing profession. These 
problems are typical of situations that 
management and internal auditors actu- 
ally encounter. For example, the prac- 
tices and theories outlined in the book 
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yy WA are well illustrated in the problem of ing staffs will find it an authoritative nal auditing and time-tested conclusions 
ished submitting a report to top management standard with which to compare their on how to attain these objectives. The 
York covering an audit of a large construction own internal auditing; companies that authors speak ex cathedra and their book 
‘fT contract. do not have such a staff can learn the is a distinct contribution to American 
This book should have a wide appeal essential features of internal auditing. business. 
‘ernal) for those who are interested in perfecting _ Finally, the book is an excellent text for 
it up. f the means of control of companies where _ students interested in internal auditing. J. B. PARKER 

their | authority must necessarily be delegated. It is excellent because the student has Divisional Comptroller 
ndus. | Companies that now have internal audit- presented to him the objectives of inter- International Harvester Company 
ernal 
10uld 
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“a For Industrial Engineers ground, plus degrees in economics and 
f in. DR. ROY HERRMANN ” and law, currently practicing law, seeks busi- 
r in- Economist and Management Consultant ness connection with long-range oppor- 
“n of tunities. Paul L. Harris, 500 Maple St., 
iting 501 Fifth Avenue Shenandoah, Iowa. 

) un- New York 17,N. Y. MU 2-3077 Agency 
WEST 42nd ST.,N. Y.C. CH 4-6576 
and POSITION OPEN 
Mr 
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a | ationally recognized firm of Manage- 
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procedure, personnel, and finance. centive and job evaluation installations. 
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TIME STUDY and METHODS — VERSATILE TOOLS of MANAGEMENT 


i The Application of Time Study and Methods to: 


CONTROL 

: Hugh A. Bogle, Supervisor Management Engine 
dames E. Newsame, Superintendent, Johnson Section, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Ill. pany, Wilmington, Del. 

‘Denald H. Dalbeck, Treosurer and Controller, 

Prentice Corp., Worcester, Mass. 

SALES AND DISTRIBUTION | 

“Neble Hall, Manager Sclies Research, Atlantic Com <A. 


INSPECTIO 
Wilfred C c: Overby, Motion Time Analysis Supe 
Carburetor Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

MATERIAL HANDLI) 


orr elivs 4. Crowley, Manager, Material Handling — 
ment, The Singer Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth, ff 


Luncheon 
Managemen? Fulflll Their Responsibilities to THEIR STOCKHOLDER 

Supplee, Jr., Executive Vice President, Atlantic Refining 


| Friday Afternoon. RESEARCH 
New Vethnical Developments in Time Study and Methods 


i, | ‘A. pany, Philadelphio, Pa. 


PLANNING, INVENTORY 


Palmert, Chief Industrial Whielpoot 


TOOLS, EQUIPMENT, LAYOUT 


Pont Copell, Vice President in Charge of Engineering Réseurch Report On Machine Interference 
ling, gner 5a! | Willem Sendberg, Manager Industrio! Engineering, Chemical 
OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORK | 
Benicimin Graham, Future Demands Committee, Stonderd legister MTM Analysis Of Performance 


Company, Dayton, . ‘Ohio 

- ; Andrew. M. Executive Secretary, MIM Association for 

Steinkraus, Chairman & President,” 


Comet 


hg Ratio Delay Developments 
A Brisley, Industrial Engineer Manager, Wolverine Tube Division 
| Heclo Consolidated Copper Company, Detroit, Michigan, 


3 The Seventh Annual Time Study and Methods Conference 
z April 24th and 25th, 1952 
* Practical Techniques 
z< 
az 
* Improved Methods 
| ORGANIZATION POSITION... 
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Latest Research tail ADDRESS 
N O W a & Enclosed find my check* covering reservations as indice 
REGISTER te = REGISTRATION DISCOUNT IF PAID IN ADVANCE Member 
o2 PLEASE $2.50 off for Full Conference: $1.50 off for 2 Sessions [ SAM 
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Take. Advantage of 22 FULL CONFERENCE, Luncheons, Dinner $24.00 $3 
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> (0 Thursday Morning or Thursday Afternoon, excluding meals... 5.00 
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= 4 = (C0 Thursday Dinner 7.00 
aa 5 *Make checks payable 
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